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FOREWORD. 


The day before yesterday President Truman made 
his world-shattering announcenienl (the phrase world- 
shatlcring is meant literally). Yesterday I re-read, 
for the first time in thirteen years, a play which the 
late Robert Nichols and I had written eighteen years 
ago : it had predicted accurately, alike in outline and 
in detail, material consequences which woihd follow 
the controlled release of atomic energy ; it was called 
Wings over Europe. 

Nichols wrote the first draft and then called me in 
as collaborator : the theme, the title, the general archi- 
tectural design and this first draft of the play were 
solely his; his, too, were most of the predictions. Jt 
wa? a"%B^3py collaboration, for us both : a subject of 
vital though terrifying import, not merely to the 
play’s authors, but to mankind; a lovely old house 
and garden for workshop, in a lovely old village ; 
and the companionship of Nichols’ greatly gifted wife 
and Arnold Bennett. ^ 

The New York Theatre Guild presented the play at 
the Marlin Beck Theatre in December, 1928, with 
their customary understanding, attention to detail, 
and disregard of difficulties or cost ; it was brilliantly 
directed by Rouben Mamoulian, and brilliantly 
acted; at the end of its New York run it toured some 
of the larger American cities. In book-form it had 
three American editions in four nrpjiths and received 
generous comment from press and pitblic, though its 
warnings were taken lightly. 

In April, 1932, Ellen Van Volkenburg presented 
the play at the Globe Theatre, London : she, too, gave, 
•unstintingly, effort, money and understanding; the 
direction, by myself, attempted no more than to follow 



the pattern i.et so admirably by Mamoulian ; and (lie 
acting was again, iiv tl\e maip, excellent. It was a 
complete failure. In b«ok-form, also, it attracted 
little attention here, and much of that little was 
unfavourable; its 'warnings, as ii'i America, received 
scant heed, though its title had many copyists. 

When war came and bombs rained from the air 
over the world, people began — so it seemed, from 
letters, conversations, press-cuttings — to recall this 
already more-than-half-forgotten play but not yet to 
understand its warnings: its authors had been Con- 
cerned, not with the effects of high explosive, but with 
those of the controlled release of atomic energ^j,^h»se- 
latter are, materially, immeasurable (and this word 
too is meant literally). To-day no thoughtful person 
in the world is concerned, primarily, with anything 
material else. 

When Nichols and I wrote the play — he thirty-five, 

I forty-seven — material effects were our primary con- 
cern ; neither of us had yet reached the age, or the 
stage of understanding, from which effects other than 
material can, most often, be dispassionately obseived. 
This pamphlet is written with a primarily different 
concern. Where it speaks of material effects, the 
Nichols whom I knew and loved would have agreed 
unreservedly with what is said : where it speaks of 
other matters, he should not be held in any degree 
responsible; he might have agreed, or he might not : 
it is no longer possible to say. But I like to think 
that the entity which here was Robert Nichols regards 
me with a sardonic yet not unfriendly grin from some 
ITyberborean region and says, with a duly sepulchral 
chuckle : “ To it, old Cock ! ” 


S. vill. 1945. 
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These things I know now. 

Li^e has been bittersweel in the Lasting,: 
And that’s a savoury flavour, how 
Hasting or wasting 
I may have been in the tasting. 


'Uid^^oo, I know; that all, 

Viewed from here, is a clear pattern; 
Though watcher and botcher, asprawl. 
Saint and slattern, 

Peer forth in turn from the pattern. 


Last, I know this: that this. 

In the moment of now, is being. 

Oh, let it be not curse but kiss. 

Not blindness but seeing. 

In this moment of now, which alone is being. 




GLOSSARY 


In Stuart Chase’s witty and often wise book, The 
Tyranny of Words — a book which, despite its falla- 
cies, might well be made compulsory reading for all 
pamphleteers, parsons and politicians — the Socratic 
thesis is ably upheld that many, if not most’ human 
ills result from ‘ bad language ’ : the use of unde- 
fined terms, which may thus have different meanings 
for different people, and of abstract terms incapable 
of kiefinition by operational tests (what constitutes a 
trustworthy operational test will be discussed later). 
Accord ingly, in an attempt to avoid such — or at leE^st 
muci^^5»sad language in this pamphlet, the meanings 
with which sundry words are used by its author are 
given below. Some readers may find these mean- 
ings unfamiliar or unwelcome; but none will, it is 
hoped, accuse the author of meaning fried onions, 
when he mentions poached eggs. 

The word physics is used, not in the specialized 
sense customary to-day, but in its older sense : the 
study of phusis, of ‘becoming,’ of what our grand- 
fathers called ‘ Nature ’ ; that is, of everything subject 
to observation by our senses and reason. The word 
physicist is used similarly. 

The word metap hysic is also used in its olden sense : 
the study of thaCfield, if any, which lies beyond the 
field of physics. The words metaphysical and meta- 
physicist are used similarly. 

The words material and spiritual are customarily 
used today to designate that wlfich pertains in kind 
to the respective fields of physics and, if the field 
exists, metaphygic ; and the w'ord material has already 



been thus used in the Foreword. These words are, 
however, unsatisfacteryr since, they almost always 
connote, alike for their user and their reader, a sense 
of duality, of a ‘ pair of opposites,’ and so of conflict; 
if the field of metaphysic exists, Its content, as will 
become evident later, is necessarily monistic’*' and 
wholly non-conflictual. 

In an attempt to avoid such connotation of idea, 
the words quantitative and qualitative (similarly 
quantity, quality, etc.) are used instead in the earlier 
parts of this pamphlet. These words are by Tio 
means satisfactory either, but they indicate with 
roftsonable clarity the difference in kind betw^gl^ifee 
two fields, and the word qualitative in itsel:^ends to 
exclude the idea of duality. 

The word religion is used today wdth three distinct 
meanings : awareness (see below) of what is com- 
monly called ‘ the divine ’ ; doctrine purporting to 
derive from Knowledge (see below) of ‘ the divide ’ ; 
and an organized quantitative body of persons, an 
‘institution,’ claiming to represent, and generally 
recognized, as representing, such doctrine officially, 
together with their followers. This threefold use of 
the word causes confusion; and the word itself, also, 
like the words material and spiritual, has almost 
inevitable Connotations of idea, some of them excep- 
tionally misleading. Three different words, there- 
fore, are used in this pamphlet to designate the three 
meanings; the first meaning is already covered by 
the word aivareness, since ‘ the divitie ’ is an aspect 
of the qualitative ; for the second, in line with the 

♦In the popular, not the doctrinal, Sense Of the word. 



practice of Rene Gu4non and Marco Pallis'*', the word 
Tradition (similarly Tjadilisnert, Traditionalist, etc.) 
is used : by its use reference is intended primarily to 
the Brahman, Buddhist, Christian, Judaic, Moslem 
and Taoist Traditions; for the third meaning, the 
word Church is used. 

F urther definitions follow : 

fact: an event or process in the quantitative field, 
verified or verifiable by human senses and reason 
(similarly factual, etc,) ; 

finowledge: rational recognition of fact (similarly 
know, known, knowable, etc.) ; 

: recognition, beyond senses or reasc»n, 
of the ^alitative (similarly aware) ; 

Knowledge : realized awarenessf (similarly Know, 
Known, Knowable, etc.). 

These last two definitions are definitions only, not 
assumptions. The questions whether either aware^ 
ness or Knowledge exists in fact will be examined 
later. 

Causality: ‘the chain of causes,’ cause and effect 
regarded, not as duality, but as a monad + ; 

Nuclear fission: controlled release of atomic 
energy. 

Jifology to feminine readers: 

The author apologizes on behalf of certain 

I- The author gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness in 
other respects also to both these writers ; neither of them, 
liowever, should be held responsible for his views. ^ 

\i.e., sustained apprehension of 'truths' recognised in 
awareness, together with their regular application to daily 
living. 

I Again in the popular, not the scientific, sense of the word ; 
as above, tnonistit. 



anomalies in the English language, for which, he 
suggests, he is not solel}t and personally responsible. 
The generic use of the words he, him, his, man, men, 
mankind, to include the concepts she, her, hers, 
woman, women, womankind, is doubtless shocking, 
like sundry other male idiosyncracies, to the female ; 
but there it, and they, are. 

It needs to be kept constantly in mind that all 
words belong to the quantitative field and so, being- 
subject to quantitative laws, are unstable. More" 
over, the word is never the thing ; at best it is a sign- 
post pointing toward the thing ; often, a signpost 
pointing away from it; the word atom itsel^fcr 
example, etymologically means ‘ that which (lamnot be 
divided.’ All which the author dares to hope is that 
the above signposts do not point, obtrusively, in an 
opposite direction from that intended. 



The reader is courteously requested to keep the 
foregoing definitions in mind throtighout Parts I and 
II of this pamphlet. Some of the meanings given 
he re-assessed in Part IV. 




PART I. 

IN THE WORLD OF PHYSICS, 

I. Q^iantitative effects oj nuclear fission. 

These, as slated in the Foreword, are quantitatively 
imraeasuiable,* They are brielly summarized in the 
first four lines of the next paragraph but one. How 
loil^ it will be before they become widely operative 
cannot yet be said; but the period, historically con- 
sidM^fJjis likely to be very brief, probably at most* a 
decade^ two. The summary, and the illustrations 
which follow it, are intentionally put in popular and 
highly coloured terms ; these terms are not meant to 
be scientifically precise ; indeed, by the nature of the 
case, no terms could be. 

At present, and for as many thousands of years into 
the past as knowledge has reached, all organized 
forms of quantitative human activity — e.g., Govern- 
ment, the Church, t Industry, Trade, Finance — have 

* During the past four months this statement has been 
publicly confirmed, repeatedly and in the gravest possible 
terms, by many qualified and responsible authorities. Mean- 
while, all over the world, press, public and politicians still 
for the most part talk and act, as if Prometheus had not 
loosed from heaven a new and incomparably more terrible 
fire. Man harnesses the very energy of the universe itself: 
and worldlings think they can use it with impunity to bargain, 
browbeat, destroy. — 9, i«%i, 194.5. 

t Reference is intended, not to the Christian Churches only 
or primarily, but to all Churches claiming to represent Tradi- 
tion: the degree of dependence on such methods, however, 
vaxihs with the variohs ChutchCs ; Buddhist Tradition has no 
Church (in the denned meaning of the wor 4 ). 
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been and are based, in fact, on quanlilafive sanctions 
and upheld by q»fai>titativ^ methods, the latter 
usually, in the last anatysis, force. Government is 
upheld by the policeman, the bomber and the gun. 
The Church is buttressed by fear : fear of punish- 
ment before and after death, of excommunication, ol 
public "^disapproval ; and by reward: the Church’s 
approval, public approval, happiness and" ‘ safety ’ 
after death. Industry began with manual labour; 
this was supplemented at an early stage by the spade 
and the wheel; these in turn by the windmill,*' the 
watermill, the labour of animals other than human 
trained for that purpose; these again bv^*w«iher 
machines, operated first by labour, later l?y various 
forms of combustion ; wood, coal, oil ; these in turn 
by the internal-combustion engine. And similarly 
with all other organized forms of quantitative human 
activity. 

The main and most obvious quantitative effect of 
nuclear fission is ithat these organized forms will 
shortly cease to exist, save fortuitously or by toler- 
ance, in their present or any recognizable aspect. 
The difference between a cave-man’s pair of hands 
and the most powerful engine yet built by man, com*- 
pared with the difference between that engine and 
nuclear fission, is one drop of i-ain compared with the 
Pacific Ocean, an amoeba compared with Shakes- 
peare. 

You hold a pamphlet in your hand ; you have mas- 
tered nuclear fission. You can use the atomic energy 
contained in the pamphlet’s paper and ink to turn 
the chair in which you are sitting, the room, the 
house, the city, the country, the conffinent, the planet, 
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inlo — at your own will — food, gold, or dust. 

These are not the ravings of » madman ; they are, 
unhappily, statements of fa«t.* How soon you will 
be able to do these things and at what cost, it is not 
yet possible to sayj'but you will be able to do them : 
provided, of course, that you are clever enough to 
evade the laws which will be passed to prevent you. 

Today man stands at his ultimate crossroads (ulti- 
mate, quantitatively speaking). One road leads to 
the inevitable destruction within a few years of all 
whjch is commonly called civilization and perhaps 
even to the destruction — it is within the bounds of 
fa(;4jAaiDossibility — of this planet itself. Anothar 
road leaoS toward a quantitative Utopia, with abund- 
ance of ease, leisuie, pleasure, for every human being 
on earth. A third road, an erratic, ill-designed and 
intensely human via media, zigzags back and forth 
between the other two, and travellers on it lind them- 
selves now on the first road, now on the second. 
There is a fourth road ; it leads in an entirely differ- 
ent direction ; we shall come to it later : it is the 
primary concern of this pamphlet. 

The first mad, leading to destruction, has been 
trodden with savage determination by self-righteous 
men throughout their history. Our senses and reason 
supply no compulsive cause for believing that they 
will not tread it again : rather, the reverse ; the tale 
of b3^gone civilizations affords little comfort, nor 
does the tale of our own world-wars. The next few 
years will show how far along that road such men 

=>■•306 glossary; but see also the last sentence of the first 
paiagraph of I, i. The word faciUah however, in the next 
paragraph, is used»precisely. 
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wilt travel, dragging their fellows with them; and 
doubtless, as the nsilknniuin hastens to its close, 
more and more voices will be heard prophesying the 
end of the world. In one sense at least they will 
prophesy truly : a world is endiftg. 

Often gallantly and bravely, man the moralist has 
tried to follow the second road, leading toward a 
quantitative Utopia; our social record as a species is 
not wholly vile. And it is not unreasonable to think, 
despite the vast, loathsome and unparalleled horrors 
of our epoch, that the social conscience of mankirfti is 
more widely awake over a larger area than in much of 
tb.e past. But those who proclaim a 
Utopia just round the corner — or anywhere— have 
learned little, it would seem, from our terrible years. 
Utopia is ‘-no place’; quantitative roads may lead 
toward it ; they do not arrive. 

The third road, zig-zag, ill-designed, intensely 
human — that via media which we British folk so 
dearly love — ^is the road which, senses and reason 
leave no doubt, the rulers of men will for the most 
part seek to travel in the years immediately ahead. 
There is likely to be a race between them and those 
who travel the first road; they who at any given 
moment find themselves ahead on the first road will, 
for that moment, control it. Their control can, by 
the nature of things, be quantitative only. 

There is no abiding surety on any one of these three 
roads, just as there is no abiding Surety on — or for— 
this planet. Death awaits the star also ; sooner or 
later. And there are some who contemplate with 
equanimity the end of a civilization which, in blind 
and brutal ignorance or disregard of qualitative 
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values, has contrived and carried out, as climax and 
apogee to its centuries of fear., oppression and greed, 
a massacre of the innocent.-*, a torment of the weak 
and a destruction of the noblest works of man, on a 
scale unprecedented- in historical knowledge. There 
are even some who claim to contemplate with glad- 
ness the extinction of a species which has perpetrated 
for untold thousands of years on its fellow animals, 
human and other, cruelties viler and more bestial than 
the most ferocious cruelties ever practised on its vic- 
tims by the most savage beast of prey. Both points 
of view can be undei'stood; but the second, at least, 
is nptone which lessens the victims’ pain. For thj^ 
reasonifttwt the moralist condemns it. 

Moralism* — the attempt to standardize conduct for 
the common good in accordance with an agreed quan- 
titative code, and the duty of the individual to con- 
form to that code for the common good and his own 
satisfaction — has been preached throughout the cen- 
turies by ethical teachers as a cure (Ihe more modest 
have said, an alleviation) of human ills. Ethical 
teachers are often persons of high principle ; they are 
not invariably persons of high intelligence. “ There's 
nothing on earth,"” Evelyn Arthur remarks in Wings 
Over Europe, “ except religion, on which men are 
so divided as the common good.” 

If you eat your aunt in Patagonia, you inherit not 
merely her chattels but her virtues; if you eat your 
aunt in Bayswater, you will spend the rest of your 
life in Broadmoor (if the jury takes a merciful view). 
If you set I-X3ndon on fire during the first eight 

♦No reference is intended here to a morality which purports 
to be based on Knowledge ; that will be discussed later. 
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months of 1939, you were meiely a criminal; if you 
set London on fire djjnng the following eight months 
and were British, you wQje (in British eyes) a traitor ; 
if you set London on fire during the following eight 
months and were German, you weie (in German eyes) 
a hero. If you, feminine reader, marry six husbands 
simultaneously in Thibet, your neighbours will re- 
gard you with reverence and esteem ; if you marry 
them in Ealing Broadway, your neighbours will 
regard you with quite other feelings : even — peihaps 
especially — the local brothel-keepers. . 

” Moralism varies so utterly with period, place, 
cj,imate, circumstance, that it would be hard 
one act which, under certain conditions, «^rbt the 
highest moralistic virtue and, under other's, the basest 
moralistic vice ; in wartime, the same act in the same 
place may be both within an hour. Moralism is an 
attempt to transmogrify quantitative effects by quanti- 
tative causes ; yet it is — or should be — common know- 
ledge that no problem can be solved on its own plane. 
Or, to put one aspect of the same thing in popular 
termsj material remedies cannot cure materially in- 
curable ills. But it may be a mistake irt fact, and it 
would certainly be a mistake in logiE, to conclude that 
such ills are therefore necessarily incurable. 

2. Qualiiative effecis of nuchar fission. , 

None. 

But that monosyllable needs pointing. ' ■ 

Any fool* knave, ‘patriot’' or "oloralist bah,', hr a 
moment of time, destroy a saiht or* a tnadterpiebe with 
a, gun, a ^ity with ^ bomb, a world, with nuclear fis- 
hidti : if not, .to-day, I theh to-mqrrow. 1 . Tlhe Qualities 
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of tliebc, howevei, remain, not merely undamaged, but 
untouched. 

Shakespeare writes an ^immortal ’ sonnet; you, 
reading it, seem to yourself aware,* for a blinding 
and ‘ immortal ’ instant, of its quality. You read the 
sonnet, you sit by a river-pool, you listen to the friend 
of your bosom, you make love to the girl wfio is the 
sun and the moon and all the stars singing in your 
heart — and, suddenly, you Seem to yourself aware of 
the qualities of these : you shaie in the blinding 
illflmination of the printed word, of the brown stones 
under the green water, of the tone in your friend’s 
voice, _^of the ecstacy in your beloved’s eyes, of the 
magic iii*the curve of her breast. The next moment 
your heart begins to feel the joy-pain of this seeming 
awareness : and the awareness itself begins to fade ; 
you seek, with brain and will and senses, to hold it : 
and it fades a little more; you try to tell your friend, 
to .whisper ih your beloved’s ear, to write down, that 
of which you had believed yourself aware : and the 
words which you write or .speak seem to you the 
stammerings of a fool, a flat and distorted reflection 
in A ctacked, curved mirror, a mockery, a lie. 

' What then, in you, was aware? Or was it all illu- 
sion ? ' ' 

Tell this last to the saint, the poet,f the lover: and 
listen to their laughter. “ No,” they will .say, “ it is 
the like qualities in us -which have been aware of the 
like 'qualities in those ; like calls to like. And in this 

■•'See glossary. 

.dTlie,W,ord, poet is used hfeJte. ,ap,d throug^ut this p^ph- 
l|t,^ to ' denote "the ^s|;-cra^iinknj . whatever his 

ttiediuih ; wolrds, iftubiii, sfone,‘ wood/ etc* 
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immortal instant of awareness — foi it is not moital,” 
they will say, “sin<;g jjt abides, outside place-time, 
in an unchanging and wmtemporal Now beyond the 
laws of decay and death — in this instant of awareness 
Knower and Known are one.” 'And they will quote 
Shelley to you : 

' For love, and beauty, and delight, 

' There is no death nor change ; their might 
‘ Exceeds our organs, which endure 
‘ No light, being themselves obscure.’ 

Did Shelley, in fact, Know that which he wrot e ? 
Do they, in fact. Know that which they s^eSlcT** An 
answer to these questions will be attempted in this 
pamphlet ; you will decide whether the answer is, for 
you, factually truthful. 

‘‘Wait a minute,” the attentive reader says; 
“ come back to that sonnet by Shakespeare. It con- 
sists of form and content r the sonnet-form ‘ given , ’ 
the content all that Shakespeare had and was. My 
senses and reason — no, not mine,” he corrects him- 
self, for the attentive reader is humble : ” but those 
of other human beings wiser than I — can measure this 
form, this content ; ‘ even Shakespeare, ’ as Victor 
Hugo said, ‘ was a man 

“ Yes,” the saint, the poet, the lover, reply, ” what 
you say is probably true. But from this wedlock of 
form and content is born n child.; your own instant 
of illumination. Can senses and reason measure 
that?” 

' iYon liesfr^fe, ” Perhaps not,” you answer after a 
'Mbmeni, since ypu are intelliectualiy hpnest; “but 
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what of it? I provisionally admil the existence of 
quality in its own right : I eye^admit provisionally 
that, though the mAsterfyece or the world be 
destroyed, their qualities remain. But that signifies 
nothing. The masterpiece has gone : its quality is 
already forgotten ; even the very name of Shakespeare 
will at last fade, utterly and for ever, frOm the 
memory of mankind. And, if the world is destroyed, 
not one human being will be left to remember any- 
thing,” 

- ”,Yes,” they say, “ that, too, is true.” 

“And,” you go on, “ though the masterpiece and 
the world have each its own quality, how can th^ 
be said’bf .|he saint ? The masterpiece is fixed in time, 
the world in space : the saint is a human being, 
changing in his every movement, his every cell, from 
moment to moment.” 

“The masterpiece and the world,” your com- 
panions reply, “are also changing thus; the world 
moves through space, science tells us, faster than any 
speed-maniac, and the masterpiece is sold at 
Christie’s. Structurally, too, these change, cease- 
lessly; their rate of change is slower, and our eyes 
do not see the processes of decay : but our eyes see, 
vthen centuries have passed, that there has been decay . 
Look at the smile on the face of the Sphinx : time has 
almost erased it; at the rock ; it is worn to sand.”‘ 

You teali^e that ih yoUr last remark you v^ete cast, 
willy-nilly, for a not very intelligent r61e ydil def- 
cld8 to play it thoroughly.' ' ’ 

I “ But e^eh so,” you accbrdingl'y persist, Vith h 
fw'inbl^' ih yout 'eyfe, “ how ckri that y?htelt 'is' in *So 
Contihhpus hnd #apid a state of flux as a huitian 
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being — and, once again, the saint a human being 
— have its own qualjt^? ” 

“ Because,” they answ^ir, ‘‘•'the quality of that flux 
is itself an integral part of the quality of the saint.” 

You pretend to grow angry. ” But the quality of 
the flux of the saint,” you scold at them, ‘‘ differs, 
loto ccek), from the quality of the flux of the master- 
piece. The saint has volition.” 

“ Predisely,” they grin. 

Every atom, every cell, every blade of grass, every 
midge, every mountain, every star, every thought 
which ever has been or will be thought, every feel- 
ing felt, every word written or spoken, every tiniest 
act — your reading of this phrase ; the pariijg ‘Cf your 
little finger-nail — is a unique fact in history ; and 
each one of these facts has its own individual ‘ smell,’ 
so to speak: its ‘ itness.’ So too with every bird, 
every beast, every human being — the uncounted bil- 
lions of our species for uncounted myriads of years. 
This ‘ itness of it ’ has* been provisionally called 
quality, and to these unimaginably many individual 
qualities, henceforward in this pamphlet, the name 
entities will be given. Their ‘ timelessness ’ is self- 
evident and, if the field of metaphysic exists, they 
exist in it. It does not necessarily follow that the 
field exists, still less^ that it will repay study. 

Can the metaphysicist, any more tha,n the physicist, 
say at what point on the, eartfl’s pujrfqce plain grows 
mountain, at what ipoment of time foetus bqcoipes 
child ? Can he— or can you—separate in fact the you 
reading these words from the you breathing i or the 
you breathiqg frpm tfle air .which yott breathe?, So 
Sae glosaaiy-. 
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too with the entities of each one of these ; they over- 
lap, intermingle, are -wovep ^gether, inseparable 
links in an unending chain ;.«eparatisin, an ambushed 
foe, stalks physicist and metaphysicist alike every 
inch of the way. Its consequences are evident to-day ; 
we shall come back to them. 

Meanwhile let us try to take the matter a step 
further. 

You were a German citizen: a Jew; your fore- 
fatheis had lived in Germany for many generations. 
“Teft years ago your home was burned to the ground, 
your chattels and livelihood stolen, your father kicked 
to.4eath, your wife raped, your daughter butchered: 
all this, before your eyes. Because of your Tradition 
and of your belief in your Tradition and of the long 
tragic history of your people, when these things hap- 
pened, you said in your heart, in the words of your 
great compatriot : ‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
Then your own turn came. You were taken to 
Buchenwald. Hour after hour, day after day, the tor- 
tUfe Vent on, and on. In your agony you did one of 
three things at the last : you denied your God in your 
heart ; or you denied Him with your lips but not in 
your heart; or you reaffirmed Him. Then you died. 
And no human being except yourself ever knew 
which of these three things you had truly donei B'tit, 
whichever it was, its quality— according to the' poet, 
the lover, the saint— is fiart of that entity which, in an 

unchatlgin^ Now' beyond place-time, is you. 

Again you are a German i h Gentile. ^It was you 
whb bhrned this man’s house, stole his livelihood and 
'dhatfeN; murde#ed‘hi^’ father, .'raped his wife, but- 
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chered his daughter, beat the man himself to a pulp 
in Buchenwald. your turn, too, has come. To- 

morrow, in punishment /or ybur crimes, you will be 
hanged by the neck until you are dead. You sit in 
your cell, counting the seconds as they pass. You, 
also, will do one of three things at the last : you will 
repent nn your heart of what you have done ; or you 
will profess repentance with your lips but not feel it 
in your heart; or you will neither profess nor feel re- 
pentance (by repentance is meant — not the hope to 
avoid your earthly punishment, not the fear of some 
hell after death — but a change in your own very 
quality). Then you, also, will be dead. And nojru- 
man being except yourself will ever knot* which of 
these three things you truly did. But, whichever it 
was, its quality, too — according to the poet, the lover, 
the saint — is part of that entity which, in an un- 
changing Now beyond place-time, is you, 

And — if they speak aright — in that unchanging 
Now your entity, dead Gentile, and yours, dead Jew, 
are timelessly and inseparably linked and interknit 
within that entity, that binding and unbreakable 
chain, which is the quality of place-time itself : 
t frozen for ever ’, so to speak, into ‘ form ’, ap a wqrk 
of, art is ‘frozen into form ’ sub specie ceternitatis. 

And it becomes at once evident how, in that un- 
phanging world, if it exists, there is no duality. 

j‘/.But what is all this to me,” impatiently ories a 
vetiy different reader from the last : “ what is all this 
to me, \m|ess|that entity which isT is conscious I? ” 
We shall cotne to that, too, later. , 

.■^pu are I an ^Cprn : by no effort, quantitative or 
q^eliyative, caniyopjgrovf into an elgi; a, sparrow y by 
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no effort, into an eagle; a rock: by no effort, into a 
rose. You are a human beiim : at any moment, 
by one act of thought, « you ^arfchange your entity. 
You do, in fact, so change it, for the most part un- 
wittingly, each moi3;ient of your life. But you can 
change it wittingly also : each waking moment, at 
least, you ha-ve power of choice. As that dead Gentile 
and that dead Jew had power of choice. The only 
place in the known universe where quantity has not, 
of necessity, power over you is within yourself ; there 
you^are master : or can be, if you wish it and will 
endure the pains, which are great. We human be- 
ings, alone of all forms of life known to our senses 
and"reaso^ have control of what takes place within 
our hearts and minds i we alone have power of choice 
and can change our entities; not ijito elm or eagle 
or rose, nor into any quantity : but qualitatively. 

Thus at least, in every age, its prophets and poets 
affirm, declaring that 

‘ The mind is its oivn place, and in itself 
‘ Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.' 
‘The true hero,’ they tell us, ‘is happy in hell ’; 
and again : ‘ The kingdom of God is within you ’. 
But they expressly warn us that these last two say- 
ings are true only ini so far as our hearts and minds 
do not, thepiselves, , yield power to quantity witlqin 
them h'y ‘battling agamst its power, ^in- its own place, 
and ttiat,we shall thus battle ,and( yield, if we feOl 
anger„,.fear, hatred* i 

,Tho,se Atf the two cortdijitionS' which they set 
us,?, nnd, if we ‘fulfil those two .conditions wholly, 
they say,., then no quantitative power known to rnan, 
not nilclear fissiojp itself, can compel us to thiqk one 
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Ihouglit or to feel one feeling which we do not wish 
to think 01 feel; f^thermore, they show us means 
which, they claim, wil^ enable us to fulfil the two 
conditions. Within this given framework, they 
affirm, you make your own entity. 

Later, an operational method to test the truth oi 
falsity* of these sayings of theirs, and of all kindred 
sayings, will be described. 

The statements made hitherto m this pamphlet, in 
so far as thfey have been made by its author and have 
purported to be statements of fact, have been states 
ments of fact ; most of such facts are facts of common 
Jmbwledge, previously verified by the readcr’s^per- 
sonal experience. A few may deny the accuracy of 
certain of these statements; many will deny the 
accuracy of those statements which have been quoted 
from others. Once again it might be a mistake in 
fact, as it would certainly be a mistake in logic, to 
conclude that statement is necessarily invalidated by 
denial. 

You are an oriental scholar. You quote in the 
original Chinese to a friend, also an oriental scholar, 
a poem by Laotzu. Your five-year-old son and a 
fourteen-year-old lad, who has just been billeted on 
you, 'are standing by. “ Oh, Daddy,” elXclainl^f your 
small son, 'laughing: ‘‘you are making a funny 
noise f ” ‘‘ Gibberish,” grunts the other boy under 
his breath. "YOu Were, perhaps, not very prudent to 
speak Chinese in that company. You and your 
friend, however/ learned a good deal from the hom- 
jiients of those two children though npt aboUt 
iliaotzu. 



pa’rt tl. 

rN THE WORLD OF METAPHYSTC. 

I. Content oj the metaphysical field. 

Hitherto this pamphlet’s main preoccupation has 
been with physics; an attempt has been made to 
follow a trail through the tangled undergrowth of 
■fsct 4o a point whence it may be at least possible to 
attempt a survey of the metaphysical field, if the latter 
exists- Nothing has been postulated (except the 
meaning certain words)* ; nothing will be ; 
thoughtful people follow the guidance of senses and 
reason as far as it will lead : and it leads a long way ; 
itf has led mankind of nuclear fission. 

Senses and reason have shown tl:jat, if the field of 
metaphysic exists, entities exist in it: among them,, 
the entity of the instant of illumination. Does any- 
thing else, factually known by senses and reason, 
exist there? Senses ’and reason unhesitatingly 
answer: “Nothing.” ^ 

tThe attentive reader may claim that^ while the author 
has not postulated a necessary factual separateness h^twesn 
quality and quantity and has 'seemingly attempted to avoid 
implying It, he has failed in his attempt. ^Ihe anthdr silggests 
that the ratiocmative process, rteelf. Separates, and that hetein 
lies the ultimate invalidity of aU ratiocination per se ; in our 
era, however, the vast majority of Western minds are Kdion- 
alistically conditioned ; and therefore a Thtionalistic approach 
to the. subject-matter of a pamphlet, intended primarily for 
Western readers may perhaps be excused. Later, that aubfecT 
matteriwjll, be viewed, from a different, angle. 

t But see p, 74. 
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Those who have not fully grasped the terms of that 
question may dedam that God exists : forgetting that 
God is not a fact b}^efinitioip. The attentive reader 
will be more cautious. 

“ If by ‘ God ’ is meant a Gi^at Architect of the 
universe,” he may say, ” many mystics have testified 
not only to His existence — by the word His,” he may, 
once again, interrupt himself to explain, ” I do not 
intend to imply that He is male or even a'Person; 
and I Use capital letters solely because so vast a con- 
cept demands reverence. Such mystics have testt 
fied,” he continues, “ not only to God’s existence 
but to their personal and direct experience of Him. 
William James describes many such cas^ in detail 
and bears witness to a vast number more, in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

That book too, like The Tyranny of Words, might 
well be made compulsory reading, this time for all 
rationalists. ” Here are the facts,” James says in 
effect j “the rationalist may interpret them in any 
way which seems to him fitting : but he will ignore 
Or deny them at his peril.” .^nd James demonstrates 
the fact of awareness so fully and with such detailed 
documentation that it would be waste of labour to 
demonstrate it again ; henceforth in this pariiphlet it« 
will beffaken as proved*. This is not, of coursie, to say 
that ay^areness necessarily implies Knowledge. 

James sees cleady that the interpretation* which thh 

t > ^ G# W i 

any! reader thinks ."that this is a petitio prmoipii, he is 
iiiged to study William James' work more closely. Jirng 
goes even .ihn#iter' "than Jame$[ in his condeuinatibn ai extreme 
:ra’^orlalisml “I'lhis fey5m>'’'he says, " is. always the shortest 
to the ioSahefasylum Secret of thff Golden. F'lo%<er, 

ififtit impression, p. iil), 
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mystic, especially the Western mystic, so often gives 
to his experience is not iiecessarij^ correct : presump- 
tive statement is not <}videnW^ and the preliminary 
evidence, at least, is against that interpretation. In 
the first place, as previously said, God is not a fact 
by definition ; and in the second, as the attentive 
reader has pointed out, ‘ God ’ is a vast consept, de- 
manding reverence : if God is a Person, the very 
mention of His name requires deep and sincere 
humility, and any claim to personal familiarity with 
Hi^ is automatically suspect; even the very study 
of the concept, if such a thing be possible, needs the 
gravest respect and care. 

We "V^sterners, however, are not only apt to take 
God for granted — no bad thing in many ways — but 
also to treat Him in a Good morning, old fellow 
fashion ; indeed, we invoke Him to aid our acts of 
violence, and pat Him on His hypothetical back, 
when, we knock our ‘ enemy ’ down. Such a 
blasphemous use of that vast name and such a child- 
ish misunderstanding of that vast concept pro- 
foundly shock Eastern Traditionalists, many 
Western Traditionalists and countless thoughtful 
people who are not Traditionalists. The self- 
righteous, the fanatic and the qualitative quack, ex- 
ploiting the simple, have played their part in bring- 
ing mankind face to face with the disaster which 
confronts it to-day. 

It is easily understandable,' however, that the 
mystic, flooded by his instant of illumination and 
Seeking — like the saint, the poet, the lover — ^tp express 
his pwareness in words, should — again like them, 
stammeringly — ^give to that which he has experienced 

* B 
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the highest natne which he knows; later, an attempt 
will be made to specify more exactly, if it be at all 
possible, what the olTj^t of V's experience is. But 
meanwhile it needs to be remt;mbered, by the meta- 
physicist no less than by the' 'U^estern mystic, that 
comparatively few Eastern mystics give that high 
name tQ the object of their experience and that one 
of the oldest, least corrupted and most venerated of 
Traditions, Buddhism, does not claim any Know- 
ledge of God and, according to most Western com- 
mentators, does not even affirm God’s existence or_ 
directly concern itself with God.* The Brahma- 
concept of Brahman Tradition, also, is so far remote 
from any customary God-concept of the West that 
the ‘ orthodox ’ Christian (or, indeecj, lyiosTem) often 
finds it difficult to understand. Of the six great Tradi- 
tions to which reference is primarily intended in this 
pamphlet, three only are theistic and two are non- 
theistic, in the everyday Western usage of those words. 

It follows that ‘ God ’ does not necessarily exist 
in the field of metaphysic, if that field itself exists. 
And the same is similarly true of all those hypothetical 
entities, postulated by many and commonly called 
supernatural, which theologians and metaphysicists 
frequently claim as subject to their study, although 
there is no general factual knowledge that such entities 
exist either. 

’•'Nor does Taoist Tradition, wbicii resembles Buddhism in 
inany doctrinal respects, Tav. usually translated the Way, 
ryas taught by Laotzu, and, a record of the teaching is pre- 
se|T,ed in the Tffo Teh Chi^i tjie latter has been well trans- 
lated, by Witter Bynner {The Way of Life, published hy the 
Ibhh Day' Cpriihany, tiew York,’ '1^44). 'The'Xabist Church, 
|i;itihn other hand, is theistic. 
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This is not, of course, to say that 'either God or such 
entities do not exist : it is r^ere^y to say that, in the 
metaphysical field, they do ^rot automatically exist as 
entities corresponding to generally known facts; if, 
however, they or any of them do exist or ever have 
existed as facts in the knowledge of any person or 
persons, then all such facts have, automaticaHy, their 
own entities in the metaphysical field. Strictly and 
rationally considered — and at this stage no other con- 
sideration enters — the field of metaphysic, if it exists, 
•contains, so far as senses and reason know, only 
entities. 

Doubtless it is for some such reason that metaphysic 
is often jinked as futile; the gyrations of ‘a blind 
man in a dark room looking for a black cat which 
isn’t there.’ Those who rank it thus overlook or 
ignore, however, that entity which corresponds to 
what has been called in these pages ' the instant of 
illumination.’ 

} 

2. ‘ The instant of illumination.’ 

The word instant has been used hitherto, because 
such illumination occurs instantaneously and, for 
most of us, lasts but a moment. It is by no means 
momentary, however, for all ; for many, awareness 
recurs regularly and lasts hours, days or, longer; 
precise rules have been laid down for attainihg and 
sustaining it, by or in association with Tradition : 
these rules entail severe mental and qualitative Self- 
diScipLine. The seemingly >, inviolable serenity of 
certain persons in old age, exemplified by the Chinese! 
sages of story, appears to, be a similar state of con^ 
Sciousndss. 
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Senses and reaSon, confronted with this fact of 
awareness, hesitate ;«»it a fact for which they have 
hitherto failed to provi®^a fadtual explanation at all 
widely, let alone generally, accepted. A few rational- 
istic extremists, like the author The Tyranny of 
Words, deny the fact’s existence: an attitude not 
wholly dissimilar to that of the lad who heard the 
oriental scholar quoting the Chinese poem ; more- 
over, they often deny it with an oddly irrational anger. 

So far as senses and reason can observe this state 
of awareness, they note that, in it, every normal ‘ seff 
of the aware person seems to be transcended, together 
with the self’s sense of all its normal conditions, 
including place-time (they observe a not flissimilar 
phenomenon in artist-craftsmen, scientists and tech- 
nicians, whenever the attention of any one of these 
is wholly focussed on the object of his concern : and 
indeed in many human beings — and perhaps in other f 
animals too — at certain moments). They note further 
that, again so far as they can observe, in this state 
of awareness the aware person does in fact seem to 
identify himself qualitatively with that of which he is 
aware. Ahd, moreovetj in ; those cases where the 
person using senses and reason to observe awareness 
has himself experienced awareness, they recall that, 
in those moments or periods when he was aware, they 
themselves did-not consciously function, that in this 
respect they wholly resembled‘^and may therefore be 
i^OnditiOns bf the seemingly transcended Self, mnd 
that, when they returned to conscious functioning, 
fliey wete, so to speak, ‘ told ^ by that which had been 
ai^are (whbse nature will' be discussed later) ‘that, in 
gjtate of awareness, it did in fact so^identify itself: 
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Senses and reason are, accordingly, driven either 
to admitted incomprehension o^awareness or to the 
only provisional concl^sioi^JH^ically possible within 
their frame of reference : awareness exists in a world 
other than that of place-time and, in awareness, quan- 
tity is transcended by, and one with, quality. 

Or, to put the same thing in popular terms > “ hlan 
has ” — under certain circumstances — “ a ‘ soul ’ ; and 
the ‘ soul ’ is not mortal.” It is an odd conclusion 
for logic to have reached, even provisionally. But, 
Jjq^ore considering it — and logic — further, let us 
return for a moment to a matter mentioned earlier. 

That self-centred reader who cried out, in terror at 
the thought of death, ” What is all this to me, unless 
that entity which is I is conscious I ? ” has begun to 
feel happier. But has he cause? Has he ever been 
aware ? If he has not, nothing which has been said, 
nothing to which senses and reason have led us, step 
by step, has suggested, let alone proved, that his 
entity is conscious, his I a conscious I ; the only entity 
provisionally proved by senses and reason to have 
consciousness is that entity which is, so to speak, 
itself quantity-quality, and its only state of conscious- 
ness, sd far as senses and reason have observed, is 
awareness : all other forms of consciousness which 
they,have observed occur in place-time and therefore, 
from their point of view, are quantitative and therefore 
are subject to decay arid death. 

What are the qualitative effects of this logical, albeit 
provisional, proof that, within the Stated limitations, ; 
tfie.soul exists and is immortal? As in the case of i 
ndclear fission, none. i i 

Logic is a wholly quantitative activity and so cannot | 
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touch quality : however conclusively it may prove that 
the soul is immortal, ^t does not necessarily follow that 
the soul is immortal ; Tlsie^con'^erse of this, of course, 
holds equally true. Similarly, when we come to ask 
whether Knowledge exists, logics may reply that it 
does, or that it does not : but neither answer will affect 
the issues. For the attempt to ascertain whether Know- 
ledge exists in fact, other tests will be needed. Senses 
and reason have taken us, in this respect, as far as 
they can ; let us by no means discard them : later they 
may again prove useful ; but, as we approach this l^ist. 
and most difficult of the questions asked in these 
pages, we are like men who have lost the use of eyes 
and ears, of our organs for tasting, ^smelling, 
touching. 

Two scientists are talking in a Somersetshire village 
pub; each of them is supreme in his own theoretic 
field : each is also a master-technician. Their talk is 
of nuclear fission ; it approaches ‘ high pressures ’ 
and, because it is veering close to ‘ official secrets,’ 
turns back : but both men know that secrets more peri- 
lous perhaps than even nuclear fission are^ in. process 
of being wrested from the universe by the mind of 
man . Finally it approaches the sub-atomio ; the scien- 
tists, being true scientists, are humble. “ In that 
world,” 'says one at last, “ the laws which we know 
seem nd longer valid.” 'The other slowly nods assent. 

Today science is blatfied for the disasters which 
haVe befallen and the in^nitely worse disasters which 
tonfront the; wotld, and many cry that the terrifying 
^crets which it has learned should be destroyed. 
I^estroy every brain in the world which knows those 
atid the mind 'of- man will rediscover them ‘to- 
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morrow. And, moreover, how mfny of those who 
blame science acknowledge their Otkvn share of personal 
responsibility for man^s irv^^Jse of his tremendous 
knowledge? Materialistic-minded practitioners of 
science have sinnad against mankind, grievously ; 
but they have not sinned alone. 

Today, too, other men praise the skill and courage 
with which the brains and hands of their fellows have 
accomplished marvellous things. But who praises 
the marvels themselves? Who praises the majesty 
■-W14 glory of a Universe which has such marvels to dis- 
close? Who praises That-Which-Is and all Its 
wonders ? And who, if there be an Architect, praises 
the Architect ? In the Western hemisphere at least, 
a handful of scientists, poets, saints. We human 
beings need, above all else, to understand truly in our 
hearts the words of Leonardo da Vinci : O mirabile 
giustizia di te, Primo Motore; tu non hoi voluto 
maucare a nessuna potenzia I’otdine e qtialitd de suoi 
neccessayi effetti*. And it is in this spirit that we need 
to approach our final question. 

3. Dees Knowledge exist as a fact? 

Unanimously the Traditions answer, “ Yes.” 

Senses and reason have already found the fact of 
awareness none too palatable; confronted now with 
Tradition asserting that, furthermore, Knowledge 
factually exists, they shrugi theix metaphorical 
shoulders and walk off the field. ‘ ‘ Obviously, ’ ’ they 
say, ‘‘ we cannot disprove the assertion ; butj without 

^ *The Italian words are difficult to Translate literally into 
idiomatic English ; a generally quoted and accepted para- 
phrase^ runs: ‘‘O marvellou? justica of thee, Prime Mover, 
who to rro cause hast denied ite own efiect " 
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our help, it cannot; be proved, in any ordinary sense 
of the -word proof, 

Nevertheless, let us in|vestigate further. 

If Knowledge factually exists, as the Traditions 
claim, it must exist in the possession of a person or 
persons, “Yes,” Traditionalists say, “ it exists in 
our possession.” When we ask them, however, what 
this Knowledge Knows, their Churches give us vary- 
ing and sometimes conflicting answers. Two of the 
Churches, for example, assert with vehemence that 
theirs is the only true Knowledge: “There is e.na 
God,” cries each of them, separatingly, “ and He is 
exclusively ours; the gods of the other Traditions are 
false gods.” 

Furtherniore, in the case of Christian Tradition at 
least, many, who have studied it closely and venerate 
it deeply, maintain that the practice of the Christian 
Churches is often at striking and painful variance with 
the doctrine. To such as these the Christian Churches 
reply in effect none the less: “ We are the sole cus- 
todians of true doctrine. Those' of you others i who 
claim awareness are deceived. Submit to our author- 
ity, and you will attain true awareness ; s6t yourselves 
against it, and suffer.” 

And, in fact, vast numbers df people do. submit to' 
their respective Churches tlhd, by submitting, do also 
in fact attain a state of consciousness to which it would 
be not. merely bad manners but also, provisionally, 
bad rne,taphysic to refuse the natme, ^awareness. This 
neecfe to be tecognized and freely admitted, especially 
by, those t^ho find- the fact as little to their likingfas 
it'be rafions^list ffnds the fact ob awareness; in the 
ndrsuit df: truth riothirig cart be lost and much'-jW 
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gained by recognizing the validitj^of the distasteful. 

Readers, on the other hand, _^ho have come thus 
far without resenting f^ts, a different category ; 
their sole concern is to ascertain the facts about Know- 
ledge, if it be pogsible, and then to act on them. 
They see a possibility, even in logic, that, beyond 
the reach of senses and reason, there may exist ‘ some- 
thing,’ which, if discovered, senses and reason may 
subsequently be able to verify. They find them- 
selves, too — not so much unwilling, despite all fal- 
sies and contradictions, to submit to the authority 
of a Church, for they have been long and painfully 
familiar with the dangers, to themselves and others, 
of intelle^ual or qualitative pride — as unable to sub- 
mit : the very law of their being would, it seems to 
them, be abrogated by such submission. 

And, in one of the Traditions at least, there is much 
to comfort and encourage such readers. The founder 
of Buddhism said to his disciples ; “ Test every word 
which I say to you, every smallest item of my teach- 
ing, in the crucible of your own experience.”* 

The Lord Buddha taught explicitly, also; that the 
‘ lower ’ animals are our brothers in fact ; this teaching 
is not reported of the founders of other Traditions by 
those who claimed to record their personal sayings. 
The recording may be incomplete ; it is clearly not 
always accurate; and some Christian saints have 
explicitly taught our brotherhood with the birds of 
the air and the beasts of the field; Judaic, Moslem 
and Taoist saints have taught it, too ; and it is- taught 
by Brahnlan Tradition. In such doctrine, tvhatever 
its source, separatism has no place. 

♦A basic principle in Buddhist doctrine. 
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Furthermore, t^ie quantitative source of doctrine 
cannot, in any sense or degree, effect its quality ; 
qualitatively, it malces^^ difference who wrote Hq.m- 
let, or that Job was a character in a poem, or whether 
the quantitative source of Christian Tradition was 
the son of a Galilean carpenter or the protagonist in 
a Mystery-play or the incarnation of a demiurge. 
This may distress separatists ; but ‘ the simple be- 
liever ’ has no cause to be distressed : his belief is 
rooted in quality itself, as will become apparent later. 
Thus unarmoured then, unbuttressed by authorit y ^ 
laying aside all rational defences, acknowledging no 
law save inmost necessity, let us approach the edge 
of that abyss which gapes before us. It is enshrouded 
wholly in darkness ; for all we know, it is bl?ttomless i 
for all we know, it has no other side. Standing there 
on its very brink and commending our little entities 
to that entity which is the quality of the place-time 
universe itself, together, fellow-venturers, we leap. 



PART III. 


PERSONAL INTERLUDE. 

In the next section of this pamphlet an attempt -will 
be made to portray an old man within whom, accord- 
ing to his students, Knowledge exists as a fact; he 
-«ujl be shown expounding certain aspects of Tradi- 
tional doctrine to four enquirers, who are intended 
to be types rather than characters. A brief comment 
on the doj;trme and its exponent is perhaps permissible 
here. 

In the doctrine, as students of Tradition will at 
once recognize, there is or can be nothing ‘ new ’ : 
its roots stretch back far beyond historical knowledge ; 
and the student of comparative Tradition will feel no 
surprise that the old man gathers up various threads 
of various Traditions into one. Sortie readers, how- 
ever, may feel surprise at the doctrine concerning the 
‘ Personality of the Knowers’l^ ; a Traditionalist is 
less likely to do so. The subject is a difficult one, 
and detailed discussion of it would be out of place 
in a pamphlet of this nature,- the interpretation of 
doctrine is conditioned, not by its fpterpreter alone, 
but to Some extent at least also by those to whotd the 
interpretation is addressed ; in this case, the four 
enquirers The ol|i man’s studdfits state that; tvhfert 
the matter rhas beOP discussed -vyith them,, 'differhrtt 
shades of meaning which" may be ;given to the word 

See IV, 5. 
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Person have been ^xamined and that its meaning is 
relative to the degn^e ojf enlightenment which has 
been attained by the sra^ent.’J 

With reference to the old man himself a slightly 
longer and more specific explanatien is, perhaps, not 
only permissible but due to the reader. While “ the 
quantitative source of doctrine cannot, in any sense 
or degree, affect its quality,” it may yet be asked, 
not unreasonably, whether the old man is a ‘ ficti- 
tious ’ character. He is not. He is, however, a 
‘ composite portrait ’ : of three actual people, eafh> 
intimately known by— or, perhaps I should say, inti- 
mately knowing — me; and it is fair that the reader 
should be given all relevant facts about them. 

Two of them are Westerners, one about my own 
age, known many years, the other about forty, known 
since early in the war; the third was an Easterner, 
considerably older than I, known for a brief period 
only but, throughout it, with a mutual clarity never 
continuously experienced by me before then, though 
often since ; all three, perfectly normal people, going 
matter-of-factly about their daily chores. I shall 
venture to write of them as if they were one person, 
and he a Westerner, partly for the sake of simplicity 
and convenience, partly for reasons which will be- 

'HThe subject :}3 fully and clearly discussed fn Peaks and 
Lamas by Marco Pallis, pp, 323-5 et passim (Casaell, and 
edition, 1940), a book strobgly recommended to all students 
and, indeed, to layiteadets' a tale of physical as well as 
i^lritual and adventure. It has been discussed cpnrse, 
tpo, by numerous other writers, sometimes wiffi exceptional 
iMight i e,g., by Edward Carpenter in hiS Drama of Love and 
t>eath\ |ung, though writing ‘ as a psycholo^st, sbo^^S 
rfpehtedly a deep understandmg of many of the problems 
involved. 
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come clear in the next two para^aphs, and to call 
them, collectively, ‘ the old poelt'^ old, because their 
average age to-day wpuldfi^ well into the middle 
sixties*, poet,f because all three are (or were) expert 
artist-craftsmen in^their respective (though different) 
fields, and because Western Tradition in its least cor- 
rupted form has been, for many generations', passed 
down in the English-speaking world chiefly by 
poets. 

No doctrine has been attributed to ‘ the old poet ’ 
"aTrel, with one exception, no doctrinal term put into 
his mouth, which I have not received from each of 
these three people in turn independently; nor have 
I conscicssly omitted any relevant statement made 
by them or by any one of them ; their teaching coin- 
cides in all respects ; and most — I believe all— of the 
examples used by ‘ the old poet ’ to illustrate his 
doctrine are examples, or closely analogous to 
examples, which I have repeatedly heard used by one 
or other of the three. The term excepted is Knower : 
I have used it tentatively, and admittedly with mis- 
givings, as a generic covering term to designate that 
order of Persons t which, according to the three, 
exists outside place-time ; the two Westerners respec- 
tively use the word Maker and Guide : the Easterner 
used the wdrd Mahatma, which tpay be, translated with 
reasonable accuracy as Great being, provided that the 
word' heMg is given the Interpretation which will 

*The younger Weetemet, though viewing the events of 
life from the early forties, views them in the pame manner 
as, the two others (IV, 1). 

^,§ee footnote, p. 7- 

I" See m, paragraph a and footnote. 
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have become clea;^, to th4 reader by the end of this 
pamphlet.* 

In all three I have ol^rvecf, in continuous opera- 
tion, processes seemingly identical with those which 
‘ the old poet ’ describes. Furtfiermore, from the 
times when they (as their students claim) respectively 
‘ attained Knowledge,' the effect of any of the three 
on the relaxed and impersonally attentive student has 
seemed, and been described by the student as, pre- 
cisely that described by three of ‘ the four enquirers 
in the Easterner’s case, on all occasions described, 
observed or experienced : in the case of the two 
Westerners, on almost all. Moreover, throughout 
these same periods and again so far as mf informa- 
tion, observation and experience go, each of the 
three has been able, again with the exceptions just 
noted, to ‘ relax ’ any student who was not already 
relaxed — and indeed any ‘bystander,’ as distinct 
from student, who sincerely wished to be relaxed — 
though the process has sometimes taken days, weeks 
or longer. For such relaxation quiet and harmonious 
surroundings have seemed helpful but not necessary : 

I have watched the relaxing process in successful 
operation in the midst of an air-raid ; faith on the 
student’s part haS seemed helpful, perhaps necessary, 
in the case of the two Westerners, of noimportance 
one wiay or another in the case of the Easterner. The 
Easterner’s ‘ state of Knowing ’ seemed and was 
described as continuous : that of the two Westerners 

^The word Mahatma is frequently used in the West 
me^ings which seem based on misunderstanding or ignotahce 
of the concept atma. 
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has seemed and been describedjas intermittent, 

Many responsible persons^eil^known to me, can 
corroborate from their nwn ti^eriench or observation 
all statements of fact made in the preceding para- 
graph. The word yelax has been used in preference 
to any such \vord as cure or heal ; each*of the three 
teach (or taught) that mental health is a necessary 
concomitant and physical health a corollary, within 
Causality, of practising the doctrine, and that those 
who practise it can help others to attain such health ; 
jLri- process of relaxation will be described in the next 
section. 

I do not know whether the following facts will 
seem rele-wflnt to others but narrate them in case they 
may. 

I am not acquainted with, and tobk care to avoid 
learning, the Easterner’s name; some readers will 
think this strange: others will understand it. In 
company with another Westerner, I met the man 
quite unexpectedly, a doEen years ago, under what 
seemed to me a very curious chain of circumstances ; 
he was accompanied by a small baftdbf studehts. He 
became, within a second or two of our meeting and 
as it were automatically, my guru, I his chela; during 

* The occasional inefficacy of the two Westerners in rela- 
tion tQ the student is due, it therefore seems probableHo this 
intermltten^ce rather than to lack of faith^ on the student's 
part. It seems probable, too, even froru the rationaHshc 
point bf view, that catalysis (see later) 1 is the necessary and, 
iiivpluntary profess of ' cause ’ and ' effect,’ when a person 
ip a highly devMoped 'state of Knowing ' meets a pemon'ln 
a highly developed ' state of preparedness ’ : the chance ' 
ot ‘ coincidence ' of such meeting being sfnsjlarly, it^lf also, 
necessary (thbu^b bot tatiodalljhsoJ Within' CJausaHty add, bn 
both sides, involuntary. ■ ' > 1 ' ‘ ■ 
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the time when I ^as with him neither of us once 
mentioned, nor di^ I pnce hear any of his other 
students mention, anj^^bstijact ’ matter : and all 
matters discussed were discussed in a simple, every- 
day and practical manner. At the time of our meet- 
ing I had been studying yoga for some months and, 
previously, had been trying to prepare myself for 
its study for some years ; I was in good mental and 
physical health ; my meeting with the man marked 
the conclusion of the first stage of my studies. 

He acted on me, mentally and spiritually, as«^ 
catalyst* : as has, subsequently and in turn, each of 
the two Westerners. I had never consciously met 
a catalyst before ; I know now that I had previously 
met at least three, all Westerners. Catalysis has 
been operative in me, so far as I know, only when 
my attention has been focussed on the catalyst; it 
has in no case been operative, again so far as I know, 
during the giving of doctrine: at such times my 
attention seems to have been directed away from the 
catalyst and has been focussed on the doctrine. 
Doubtless, in all harmonious human relationships, 
there is a process mildly akin to the catalytic ; but 
it is mutual ; moreover, sensation colours in-love- 
ness : sentiment, friendship ; catalysis is a mental and 
spiritual process f and, as in chemistry, the catalyst 
is not involved. Buf he is fully conscious of tbo 
catalysis, and there exists between him and its sub- 
ject that state of consciousness which Christian Tradi- 
tiori . calls ‘ tbo love of the saints ’ : a state 'where 

, process, in what is common^ called the 

A'riltot^liahi. use qf mat word 
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nothing is asked, all is given, ,^and all is clear.’*' 
The catalysis of me thrQi^h.'^'^the Easterner was 
immediate,’ as I have ^said,-<^ery strong, cumulative 
through the time when I was with him and the years 
which have followed, and not final ; it was continued, 
widened and intensified through the younger 
Westerner and has remained, similarly, n6t final; 
this lack of finality has been, if I have observed and 
understood aright, not due to resistance by the sub- 
ject, let alone failure by the catalyst, but necessary 
,a4ihin Causality. Again if 1 have observed and 
understood aright, the catalysis — this particular and 
limited catalysis — is now in process of reaching 
finality through the older Westerner; I had, as indi- 
cated earlier, known the latter for many years before 
meeting either of the other two but, during those 
years, had not had the training necessary for study 
with him and had remained, therefore, ignorant of 
his powers. This pamphlet is written from the point 
of view which he inculcates in the student toward 
the doctrine which he and the two others teach and 
practise (in the Easterner’s case, taught and practised 
during lifetime). 

Those are the facts, so far as I know them. ^ Some 
readers may doubt my veracity, others my reliability 
as a witness. Such doubts are, however, beside the 
point, because, as the attentive reader will note, 
neither I nor any of ‘ the four enquirers ’ commit 
ourselves anywhere in this pamphlet to the acceptance 


* It needs to be borne in mind that this state of conscious- 
ness is wholly free from personal emotion. 
bbservers of psycho-analysis, who are themselves 
catalysis, have noted the minor resemblances, and the major 
fi^erences, between the two processes. 
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of any statement n^de by ‘ the old poet,’ which pur- 
ports to be a statem'^it of fact, if it is not verified by 
senses and reason : let^^ne tp the interpretation of 
any such fact or facts, if they be facts. 

But the attentive reader will note also that, in the 
next section, some stress is laid on the doctrine — 
common' to all Tradition, including the Christian--- 
that, ‘ When the disciple is ready, the master will 
be with him ’ ; and, taking that doctrine in conjunction 
with this section, he may perhaps conclude that the 
student’s job is, not to seek his catalyst, but to maJaa* 
himself ready for his catalyst’s coming. 



PART^IV. 

IN THE"' ACTUAL ’ WORLD. 

‘ Before the eye can see, it must be incapable of 
tears. Before the ear can hear, it must be insensi- 
tive to pain. Before the tongue can speak, it must 
have lost the power to wound.' 

Traditional doctrine, passed down by M.C. 

CONVERSATION WITH AN OLD POET. 

I. He loo^s hack on his life. 

As Hiroshige’s eagle, its head circled by stars, 
looks down from those high regions on Fujiyama 
and on the mountains and the valleys, the forests and 
fields and ocean, beneath Fujiyama: so, from the 
pinnacle of age, the old poet looks down on his life’s 
events. The eagle cannot see the country on the 
far side of Fujiyama or the lands beyond the ocean : 
nor can the old poet see the country on the far side 
of his early chddhood or the lands beyond his death; 
but, as the eagle sees all which is spread out beneath 
as one landscape, so thd old poet sees all which is 
spread out beneath as one fact. i This, at least, is what 
he tells a little group of listeners gathered round him. 
The joys and the sorrows, the ills suffered and done, 
are, he says, no longer separate from one another; 
and those whom he loved and hated, friends and 
enemies, women and men, are no longer separate 
frbmi him : these things and people arei he, and he 
they ; and all that weht tbefote and all that come§ 
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after, this too, he^^ffirms, is inseparably part of the 
one fact. 

His students claim tlife-, wWiin the old man, there 
is Knowledge of what he says. We ask him : 
“Who taught you this Knowledge? What, pre- 
cisely, do you Know ? Is what you Know valid 
for us? 

He takes the three questions in order, one by one. 

2. He speaks of his teachers. 

“ Pain,” he says slowly, “was the first effecti**^- 
teacher : not merely pain suffered but, even more, 
pain inflicted. That first taught me to try and look 
dispassionately at the inflicter of the paw ; it was 
painful to watch the pain, but it was even more pain- 
ful to know that I had inflicted it. ‘ Who is this I,’ 

I asked, ‘ and what can be done about him ? ’ 

“ But joy, too, was a great teacher, ” he continues ; 
“I do not mean pleasure, though pleasure also 
helped in the teaching ; but the overflowing ecstacy 
of ‘ the right rhyme,’ the long rays of light at dawn 
and, most of all, the instant of illumination. In 
adolescence those instants came so fast that life 
grew an orgy of awareness. Then, year by year, 
they grew fewer and, when I was coming to ripeness, 
they ceased ; I lamented this, and a wise woman said 
to me : ‘ When acorn grows oak, oak no longer needs 
acorn-fqod; oak is for use by others.’ Now, in Old 
age, I too see that there are no events but only pro- 
cesses ; 1 the light is constant, and the instant has 
become all time. 

' • Example also,” he goes on, “taught, taught 
greatly 1 I have been blessed in my exemplars : thoy 
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were not only wise but simple; more even by their 
doing than by their saying, and 'dy their being more 
even than by their doiing, th-#y showed forth the light 
which shone in them. 

“ And faith,” ho continues slowly, ” faith taught; 
in a sense, faith taught most of all : for faith ‘ works.’ 
But what is faith,” he asks, speaking half ’fo him- 
self : I have almost forgotten ? ” 

One of his listeners tries to define faith. ” May 
It not be described,” he says, ” as freedom from fear 
-ra^egard to an issue : unreasoning and unqualified 
confidence in something — perhaps, even, in any- 
thing — which is beyond our self and our understand- 
ing ? Such a description covers the theist’s faith in 
God, the humanist’s faith in man, the patriot’s faith 
in his country, the schoolboy’s faith in his football- 
team.” 

The old poet nods. ‘‘ I expect you are right,” he 
says; ‘‘ but that is not what I meant. I meant that I 
had laid aside faith, as one lays aside a worn-out pair 
of shoes which have served well.” 

His listeners look at one another. The old man 
smiles. 

‘‘ Why are you So astonished? ” he asks. “ Does 
not your own Christian Tradition teach you that, in 
heaven, faith is transcended by Knowledge? And 
did not the Lord Christ teach that heaven is within ? ” 

Everything which the' old poet has said so- far, in 
answer to their question, his little group of listeners 
is prepared provisionally to accept; most of it liOs, 
factually, within their own experience : even his s'tate- 
nient that faith, a tjualitatiye* process,' ‘ worksL'-haS 
definite quantitative results. 
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William James, l^nce again, gives many examples 
— "And such examples. surround us daily on every 
side,” says one of the ol8»manJiS listeners : “ not only 
the Churches, but the Quakers, the Mormons — that 
much-maligned and deeply cuHured people — the 
Oxford Group, ‘ Christian Science,’ ‘ Faith Healing,’ 
afford abundant factual evidence.” “ A patient’s 
faith in his doctor,” says another, ‘‘ is, as every G.P. 
knows, the doctor’s greatest asset in helping to restore 
the patient’s health.” ” Waley relates,” says A, the 
first speaker, ‘‘ that, at one period in Chinese histosjiy- 
faith, or something derived from faith, gave its pos- 
sessors power, so that they could — and in fact, it is 
said, did — pass through storms of arrows, ;inscathed ; 
a similar tale is told of Socrates ; and members of the 
London Headquarters of the Oxford Group to-day 
claim, and obviously believe, that during the ‘ blitz ’ 
they were given ‘ guidance,’ which enabled them to 
escape its dangers.” " And, again in fact,” says B, 
the second speaker, ‘‘ whatever the cause, they did 
escape those dangers.” 

“ But,” the old poet warns his listeners, “ remem- 
ber that the founder of Christian Tradition laid much 
stress on faith, but the founder of Buddhist Tradition 
laid none.” 

3. ‘ The fourth road.’* 

The old poet has answered his listeners' first ques- 
tion, in part at least.. Now they talk among them- 
selves. - s 

.,"1 recall,” says A, “ that eight precise rules for, 
of 'stages in, attaining this hypothetical Knowledg^^ 

t See p. 3, 
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which his students claim on the old man’s behalf, are 
set forth in Buddhism and yo^a fUoubtless elsewhere 
too. I remember also,” continues, “that — so 
some say — the nature of these rules, or stages, itself 
renders unprofitable their public discussion ; perhaps 
that is why the old man does not go into more detail.” 

“ That man there,” whispers B, pointing toward 
one of his fellows, whose thoughts seem far away, “ is 
said to be already in process of obeying, or attaining. 
And others of us study.” 

But I seek,” exclaims a third speaker, C, “ andl 
do not know where to look.” 

The man whose thoughts had seemed far away 
speaks’. “ Read the rules,” he says quietly; “ study 
the .stages; above all, obey the teaching: for every 
practical purpose it is the same in every Tradition and 
age ; and our own Western Tradition tells us expressly 
that those who seek will, when they are ready, find.” 

“ Is the teaching the same in Christian Tradi- 
tion ? ” asks A, seemingly surprised. 

“ Many Christian Traditionalists,” D, the fourth 
speaker, answers, “ say that their founder taught and 
practised those rules, passed through those stages, 
and summarized his Knowledge in two command- 
ments often quoted but less often obeyed ; they say, 
too, that those stages are referred to in the phrase, 

‘ the stations of the cross.’ The Christian Churches, 
however, say that the founder’s teaclring was uni,que.” 

“ Couldn’t I practise yoga," asks C : “it seems an 
effective Tradition ? 

, i i , ,i'> ' , . 

' "'A paraphrase of ^atanjali's sufras, suited ' to lYestem 
students, ijs given in Yoga and'Westeht Psychology by 
Geraldine Coster (Oxford University Press, I934h 
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“ Yoga is not k Tradition” — again it is D who 
replies' — ” not at Iwst in the sense in which we are 
using that word, thou^JhJt has^ a known history older 
than some of the Traditions themselves : it is a disci- 
pline, and an exceedingly severe <one. Many West- 
erners, and indeed many Easterners too, chatter about 
it to-day without understanding it ; they would do 
better to study, and follow, their own Traditions. 
And no Westerner of our epoch should attempt to 
practise its exercises — they might be dangerous to 
him — except under the personal direction of a p-enu ine 
yogi; few such are to be found in our hemisphere.” 

“Well, what about ‘the Masters’ then,” persists 
C : “ couldn’t I go and study with one of^them, and 
in time become a Master myself? ” 

D smiles, and quotes: 

“ ‘ None, not one in all the world, is master, 

“ ' Unless he has mastered self and keeps for tools 
“ ‘Brain, body, heart . . . 

“ ‘ And they alone have mastered self, whose ill 
“ ‘And good like slaves obey the spirit's will.' 

“ Remember,” he says to C, “ that those who seek 
to obey the eight rules, or to attain the eight stages, 
call them the Way ; it neither begins nor ends, they 
tell us, and is itself its own meaning. When you 
are "ready, your master will find you.”. 

Then he turns to the others : “ Shall we get on to 
our second question? ” he asks. 

4. The old poet defines Knowledge-^ 

“What, precisely, do you Know?” his listeners 
ask. tiiq qld poet again. 

“ precisely nothing,” he replies. 
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“ But,” protests C, “ your ‘Students said — ” 

The old man shakes his head Snd smiles. “ The 
words which they use(^,” hfvsays, “ were ; ‘ Within 
him there is Knowledge 

“ Surely that’s quibbling, sir,” exclaims C, a little 
impatiently; “if there’s Knowledge in you, you 
Know.” 

“ Let me explain,” the old man says gently; “ and 
let me begin by answering the question which, I think, 
you intended to ask : ‘ What, precisely, is the Know- 
leCige within me? ’ ” 

The others murmur assent. 

“That Knowledge,” He goes on, “ may be con- 
sidered — but solely as a temporary measure, for the 
sake of simplicity in explanation — under two aspects : 
Knowledge considered with a selfward regard, and 
Knowledge considered with an otherward regard; 
the two knights in the old story, you remember, 
regarded the shield' under two aspects, one looking at 
it from its silver, the other from its golden side ; their 
regard did not, however, affect the nature of the shield. 
Let us first consider Knowedge with a selfward 
regard. 

“ It was agreed earlier among you, I understan;!, 
that, at each moment of our lives, each one pf uS 
has power of choice. Speaking with a selfward regard, 
I can say, simply and sincerely, that there is never one 
moment now in my life, when the choice is doubtful ; 
it is always immediately Known., That is, of course, 
provided that at the given, moment I am one-ppinted; 
if I am not, it may take a few seconfls to fipd 
ditectibn.” 
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“What do yoii mean by ‘direction’ and ‘one- 
pointed ’ ? ’ ’ asks h , 

“The answer to tlmt* will, come,’’ the old man 
replies, “ when we consider Knowledge with an other- 
ward regard.’’ 

“ Do you mean,’’ asks B, “ that there is never any 
doubt ih you as to the choice between right and 
wrong ? ’’ 

“ Right and wrong are not words which I would 
have used,’’ the old man answers; “ but, since they 
have been used, I shall go much further than you aad 
say : ‘ There is never any possibility — provided 

always that I am one-pointed — of ‘ wrong ’ being 
chosen in me 

“ But, good heavens,’’ again exclaims C, “ do you 
mean to say that you Know — oh, very well then, 
that it’s Known in you — what is right and wrong for 
— well, let us say, for me ? ” 

“ I did not say that,’’ replies the old man ; “ and 
what you have asked pertains to the third question, 
which we have not yet reached. Let us first consider 
Knowledge with an otherward regard.’’ 

He pauses for a moment, 

“By ‘one-pointed’,’’ he goes on slowly, “I 
mean : ‘ the attention wholly, impersonally and 

reVefently focussed, under the direction of the 
Khb'wfer, on an object ’ ; we shall corisider la,ter what 
i^ raeauf by the Knower. The attention can be thus 
focusSbd, hpd the focus sustained, after due discipline, 
on any fact, any entity: I use 'these words in the 
sense in Which, ' I understand, you have been using 
thi^m; thdf© is no Knowledge in me, ‘nor any ground 
for thinking, that it can be focussed on ainythln^f 
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else, provided that both words are used unsepara- 
tingly : this matter, too, we shall <?onsider later.” 

He turns with a smile to C.*- 
‘‘ I have not said,’l he interpolates, ” that my 
attention, can be thus focussed on any object and the 
focus sustained. But, in fact, it is repeatedly thus 
focussed on certain objects and the focus sustained, 
sometimes for hours or longer. 

” When the attention has been thus focussed on an 
object and the focus sufficiently sustained, that object 
is Known : completely apprehended alike in itself 
and in its constituent parts; all facts and entities are 
Knowable thus. The focussed attention shares in this 
Knowledge and, even when the state of Knowing has 
ceased, coiTtinues afterwards to share in it, provided 
that the focus has been sufficiently sustained. Among 
the facts and entities thus Known or Knowable are 
the focussed attention itself and its constituent parts : 
this I, together with — for example — its organs and 
their respective states of health.” 

C interrupts: “Do you seriously expect me to 
believe all this ? ” he asks, a little resentfully. 

“ No,” replies the old man, again smiling; “ and, 
once more, what you have asked pertains to the third 
question. You will readily see,” he continlies, 
addressing all ’his listeners but particularly D, “ fhat, 
even in an othetward regard, the distinction between 
‘ self J and ‘other’ is thus no longer fully valid and 
that, whfen Knowledge is considered with an’ em- 
bracing regard, the only regard which is pertinent, 
such a distinction lias no ttibanifig®; that is what*wa$ 
!ih tty thind at ^the’ beginning ibf this cohverSatidhj 
■when I said: ‘ They, ate, I, '.and I they ’ 
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“ One further point needs to be noted. As I have 
said, any fact, an^enti^ty, is Knowable; but, except 
in the state of Knowing, we are human beings 
functioning in place-time, conditioned partly by 
heredity, partly by environment »nd, most of all, by 
inclination : I refer, of course, not to desire, but to 
disciplihed and purposeful inclination in these 
matters. It is, therefore, ' not only easier but also 
wiser to focus the attention in the first stage? of the 
Way on objects toward which disciplined inclination 
already points. Bear in mind, however, that the w^ud 
conditioned has just been used, not determined : the 
sole determinant is the Knower. Let us now consider 
that.” 

5 — He speaks of the Knower 

The old man seems to go far away into his 
thoughts. 

‘‘The Knower,” he says, ” is a Person;* not a 
Person in place-time, yet a Person. Or, perhaps I 
should say, the Knowers are Persons. Eastern sages 
sometimes speak of them as ‘ the Manikin at the far 
end of the telescope ’ ; another old and wise Tradition 
with which some of us even in the West are familiar 
speaks of them as ‘ the Warrior ’ ; Christian Tra- 
ditionalists speak of them as ‘ the immanent Christ ’ ; 
Buddhists, as ‘ the Charioteer ’ ; Socrates called his, 
his dfiimdn ; Saul met his on the road to Damascus ; 
Francis Thompson fled from and was overtakenby his 
ip Leicester Square; many call theirs ‘the God 
’yiithin ’ ; mystics, especially Western mystics, tend 

m, paragraph 2 and footnote. 
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Lo call theirs ‘ God ’ : but there^.is nothing in the 
Knowledge within me to justify the use of that high 
name. None the less, /ffhen"! speak of the Knower 
within me, my entity kneels. That Knower is always 
there ; He alone is Master ; He alone is the ultimate I ; 

I exist but to serve Him; in His will is my, peace. 
Therefore He, too, is sought as an object of Know- 
ledge : in the last synthesis, its sole object; sought : 
and experienced; but not Known.” 

The old man pauses. His hearers are very still. 

^Countless millions of us,” he says at last, “ have 
experienced our Knowers throughout the ages. Of 
these millions, some say that the same Knower abides 
in all : theSfc are they who identify Him with God ; 
others dare only to say, humbly ; ‘He abides in me ’ ; 
and this last is all that I dare to say. But it is Known 
in me that a Knower abides in every human being : 
unless, it may be, they drive their Knower forth. 

” The Knower within me is the direct cause of my 
existence. He has made me as an instrument for His 
use, in order to observe, test and measure, as I might 
make a clock, a pressure-gauge,' a microscope : this 
I is a purposed extension bf Him ; but He has also 
made me, unlike the precision-instrument, in order to 
experience : this I is not c>nly a utilitarian, it is also 
an empirical, extension of Him^ as a character in a 
play is an empirical extension of and by its dramatist; 
and, as the character exists in the play which Hhe 
dramatist lias made, so this I exists in the world which 
that ultimate I has made. His 'world, of course, ' to- 
gether with all Its constituent' parts, has been madcr— 
and, like its Maker, operates-d-within the framework 
of ^univdrse-form and, again like its Maker ahd uni- 
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verse-form itself, ig subject to the law of Causality. 

“You were speaking*a short time ago — so I under- 
stand— of Shakespeare’s sonmets; lei us follow the 
analogy further. Sonnet-forrrt is ‘ given ’ ; into it 
Shakespeare pours, as one of you said, all that he has 
and is.. The ‘ greater ’ the poet, the more consciously 
and readily does he accept the unalterable conditions 
imposed on him by sonnet-form; indeed, the truly 
‘ great ’ poet welcomes them, because they are a chal- 
lenge to all that he has and is : they call forth the inter- 
pretative power within him ; and he writes his sonTTet. 
That resultant and factual sonnet, which he has made, 
exists in its own right. I suggest, as an object merit- 
ing your focussed and sustained attentioifj the follow- 
ing thesis : 

“‘Universe-form is given; its conditions are 
unalterable. Within those conditions an Inhabitant of 
universe-form makes His world ; the greater the In- 
habitant, the more joj^ously He makes it. His re- 
sultant and actual world exists in its own right.’ 

“I use the world actual in our present frame of 
reference, universe-form subject to Causality, in place 
of your word factual, and mean by it precisely what 
you would have meant by the latter word, if you had 
not confined fact, as I understand you did, to what you 
called the quantitative field; we shall return later to 
your use of such words.” 

Once again the old man pauses. His listeners ex- 
change glances ; C looks a little bewildered/ 

" “You'will admit, I think,” the old man continues, 
“ especially any artist-craftsmen among you, that the 
thesis’ is mot devoid of interest. But I have not 
finished. 'A character in play, as 'every dramatist 
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knows, often tries to take, and sometimes succeeds in 
taking, the bit between his teeth, as it were : the com- 
pleted play, existent in its own right, is conditioned by 
the ‘ will ’ of its characters ; if they have taken the bit 
between their teethe and run away with the play, it 
is likely to be a ‘ bad ’ play : if they have conformed 
to the will of the dramatist and he knows his job, it is 
likely to be a ‘ good ’ one. I suggest, as a further 
object meriting your similar attention, the thesis that 
each one of us personally inhabits — here I shall use 
your own word — that factual world, existent in its own 
right, which each one of us, in conformity with or 
in opposition to the will of his Knower, personally has 
made, witliin the unalterable conditions of universe- 
form subject to the law of Causality.” ' 

There is a silence. C breaks it. 

“ Do you mean,” he asks, ” that there are as many 
worlds — factual worlds — as thete are people in tiie 
world? ” 

‘ ‘ I suggested that you consider the thesis, ’ ’ the old 
man replies. 

” But— good lord — I mean to say — ” C splutters 
with exasperation — “ it’s not possible; thd thing’s 
simply not possible-’’ 

“ No ? ” asks the old man gravely. 

“ Of bourse pot,” e:s;claims C s “ there’s no ropra.’,’ 
“.Like the, Mad Hatter’s tea-party? ” the old man 
^sks, even mpt® gravely. 

s „ Damn jif; Ml, sir, yon can’t have, God Jchows .how 
mahX ^ptisand 'milHoii, iWorlds 

yaihpy^r the place piephants. ’ ’ 

cpnfusio|i,'” old naan ^ays ,with a 

sir'”" 
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“ Every schoolt^^oy knows,” cries C tnumphanUy, 
“ that two separate objects — to say nothing of billions 
of them — can’t exist in ’the ^me place at the same 
time.” 

‘‘That is the trouble,” the ild man murmurs: 
‘‘ they^ry to. But suppose,” he goes on, ‘‘ they are 
not separate ? ” 

‘‘ How do you mean? ” asks C. 

‘ ‘ And suppose the actual worlds, ’ ’ the old man con- 
tinues, “ are not in place, nor even in time ? Please 
remember my definition of actual." 

‘‘ I’m trying to,” says C, rather tartly. 

‘‘ And suppose,” the old man persists, ‘‘ suppose 
the factual worlds are the actual worldr remade in 
place-time by us : all, actual and factual alike, within 
the same frame of reference, universe-form subject to 
Causality? ” 

C Scratches his head. ” Tm afraid I don’t follow 
you,” he says. 

“No,” says the old man, smiling; ‘‘but I think 
that you will, one day. In place-time the cube-root 
of three is, I admit, unlikely to be a ravishing blonde : 
in fact, my senses and reason have frequently assured 
me, rather regretfully, that it never can be. I have 
found them admirable servants but less admirable 
masters. They are trustworthy witnesses and agents 
in domestic affairs, so to speak, but in foreign affairs 
they are isolationists : they refuse to have any truck 
with any where or any time except place-tint^. And 
they have told me again and again that, outsiofe place- 
time, the cube-root of three may be, for all they Care, 
Steak and opionk, the New York Symphony Otches- 
or Cbadie Chaplin.” 
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Even C laughs. “ I’m sorry, sir,” he says apolo- 
getically; ” I’m afraid I’m aia awful fool.” 

"We all are, my son,” the old man says, laugh- 
ing too ; “ not least wnen we try to measure ‘ possi- 
bility,’ outside place-time, by logic. It is clear,” he 
continues, “ that all similar difficulties or questions, 
for instance regarding the number of the Khowers, 
are — to use again the word which you have been 
using among yourselves — quantitative only and there- 
fore, m this frame of reference, meaningless; simi- 
larly the examples which I have been using for illus- 
tration — the precision-instrument, the play, the son- 
net, the actual and factual worlds — are merely 
symbols, njost of them quantitative symbols : they are 
not the thing-in-itself ; arty more than my words speak- 
ing of these matters are the thing-in-itself: words 
themselves are merely quantitative symbols. In this 
connection there is a further point, which also perhaps 
merits your focussed and sustained attention. 

‘‘You agreed, I understand, that a sonnet’s entity 
exists in an unchanging Now outside place-time ; but, 
before reaching that agreement, you did, in fact, what- 
ever your intentions, separate quality, as you called 
It, from quantity : and not solely for purposes of ex- 
amination, Was that prudent? What would the 
artist-craftsmen among you say to such a separation 
of Content from form in a sonnet : an exiptent arid 
factual sonnet? You have used the words quantity ^ 
entity, quality ; in my" far youth We used the Wbfds 
I body; soul, Spkit, Most of ^'u^ed dur words'i^lfc 
thfei'^rihrie unconscious separafirim' which yoh' haye 
u^ing yohrs; bui^ iditate wrird a fe^7~thfe‘re 
hade -aiVay's thtoughdrit thefa^S been a fdtv — who 

c 
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used the words’ unseparatingly : that is, they 
used the words body ajrd S02d to designate two in- 
separable aspects of ' Reality,’ which they named 
Spirit; we shall come back to''this word Reality. 

“ Think over the implications af that phrase, ‘ two 
inseparable aspects’; some of them may seem a trifle 
startling : even ideas so obviously ridiculous to ration- 
alistically conditioned minds as ‘ the resurrection of 
the body ’ may begin to take on a totally new signific- 
ance, and we to see how debased Traditionalist coin- 
age has become in our hemisphere. The founders of 
Tradition may not have been quite so unintelligent as 
some of their adversaries and many of their followers 
seem to assume.” ^ 

Once more the old man pauses. Suddenly his body 
seems frail and tired. 

” It is nearly time,” he says, ” for you to go back 
into your worlds, and me into mine. But, before you 
go, was there not a third question which you had 
asked me ? ” 

6 . — The old poet suggests an operational test. 

His listeners exchange glances again ; they wait for 
D to speak; he repeats their third question hesitat- 
ingly, and slightly changes its wording. 

“ Is the Knowledge within you,” he asks, “valid 
for us ? ” 

“ The^ founder of Christiap Tradition,” the old man 
replies with seeming irrelevance, “ is reported to have 
said : ‘ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed-’ I understand that you spoke some 
time ago of ‘ the simple believer ’ : the simple believer 
may tvell be closer to the root of ttte whole matter 
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than those who set themselves to instruct him ; he 
has that rarest of all senses, ’qpmmon sense ; and he 
makes his world, in lys own likeness, by faith; he 
has precedent. You seek to build your worlds on 
Knowledge; beware lest, in building them, you im- 
pair the faith of one simple believer. That is an addi- 
tional reason why I shall try to make my answer to 
this question complete and clear, 

“If by ‘ valid ’ you mean ‘ to be accepted on an- 
other’s authority as valid for yourself,’ the answer, 
for those few who seek, sincerely and humbly, to 
build their worlds on Knowledge, is ‘ No ’ ; for those 
many who build their worlds on undisciplined inclina- 
tion, desin*, as the vast majority of human beings to- 
day build theirs, the answer, if the inclination, even 
though undisciplined, be toward faith, is ‘ Yes ’ : be 
cause faith ‘ works ’ ; but in all other cases the factu- 
ally realistic answer is ‘ No ’ : because, even if the 
authority be worthy of acceptance, it is not accepted. 

“ John Jones builds his world on the price of steel ; 
Sam Smith his, on a pretty face; Bill Bush his, on 
a yardstick, John, Sam and Bill are, at* the least, 
unlikely to accept on one another’s say-so the other's 
foundation, however loudly that other speak : not even 
though that other threaten the heretic with hell-fire ; 
still less are they likely to accept the warranty of Tra- 
dition, ' Nor indeed is there any reason why they 
should, if, in thdir inmost hearts, they are content 
yith the Worlds which they havo built. John, Sam 
and Bill are, however, seldom thus content r often 
they are exc’eedin'gly discortteht 3 and, iii'this last case, 
a diffe|eiht answer neddsTp Be ‘given.” 

The 'old than pauses^ again and seentS'-tO put his 
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thoughts in order. When he next speaks, it is with 
the impersonality o£ % *mathematician repeating an 
algebraic formula. ^ 

“ All Knowledge,” he says, “ is one. The Know- 
ledge within James Jackson of an apple-pip is identi- 
cal with the Knowledge within Jack Robinson of 
that apple-pip : the Known, that is to say the apple- 
pip, follows, in common with all facts and entities, 
the law of its own being ; that law is not changed by 
being Known ; it is merely verified. Moreover, the 
apple-pip is not separate from the apple, any more 
than the apple is separate from the apple-tree, the 
apple-tree from the orchard, the orchard from the 
ground, the ground from the planet, or»the planet 
from the universe : it has merely been provisionally, 
temporarily and reverently isolated for purposes of 
examination ; the process is familiar to every scientist. 

” The law of the apple-pip’s being is part of and 
one with the law of universe-form ; Aristotle named 
this law entelechy : Eastern Tradition calls it Caus- 
ality; universe-form always operates entelechically 
within Causality. It follows that like ‘ causes ’ and 
like ' effects ’ — as they are commonly thought to be ; 
mistakenly, for both are inseparable aspects of the 
same fact — are, within the limits set by Causality, in- 
evitably found together ; faith ‘ works * : disbelief 
weakens ; prayer is ‘ answered ’ : ‘ begging-letters ’ 
are thrown into the waste-paper basket ; fright begets 
frightfulness : trust, trustworthiness ; and so on i 
throughput the whole cycle of processes. 

None, of this, hpwever, is to say that Causality, 
Or indeed law of any kind, necessarily governs, ,not 
univefse-form ^ alone, but also That-If-Anythipg- 
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Which-Informs. About That, so^far as the Know- 
ledge within me goes, nothing is Known or Know- 
able : the sum of all Knowledge is total Knowledge 
of universe-form. ^ 

“ Buddhist Tradition calls him who is w'orthy to 
attain such Knowledge an Arahat : and an Arahat 
who has attained it, a Bodhisat; and it teaches that 
even the Bodhisat has a choice still before him : he 
can either become one with ‘Reality’ — ‘enter Nir- 
vana ’ — or remain within universe-form and continue 
to help his fellows ; it also teaches that neither choice 
is more meritorious than the other : indeed, that in 
neither choice is there any merit and that merit does 
not pertain in any degree to universe-form or to any 
part or as]p*ect of it ; merit pertains solely to ‘ Reality.’ 

“The word Reality has no assignable meaning, 
again so far as the Knowledge within me goes ; but 
it is a label convenient to designate without defining 
That-If-Anything- Which-Informs. Some think it 
probable, by analogy with the sonnet, that universe- 
form and universe-content are not two separates but 
one Whole : others, by analogy with facts and en- 
tities, that Thaj;- If- Anything- Which- Informs 
functions in accordance with the Law of Its Own Be- 
ing. Such thoughts, however, are unprofitable : no 
thought, still less any word, can define in any degree 
the nature of ‘ Reality ’ ; even the word Si>int is only 
a word 5 it is not the Thing-In-Itself ; and, in such a 
referenccj that very phrase, Thmg-In-Itself, is mean- 
ingless,’’ 

'J'he old man ha? been speaking impersonally. Now 
he turns to his listeners. 

. “ Like' the apple^pip,” he sayS, “ each one cff ^pu 
functions in accordance with the law of his OWn 
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being : or can so function. But it is easy for us men 
and women to grow confused, because, as you your- 
selves have said, we z.W’Rt among animals have power 
of choice. When we grow cop.fused, most of us iden- 
tify the law of our being with our self-will rather than 
with our Knower’s will; when we thus identify it, we 
mismakp our worlds ; when we mismake them, we 
grow discontented. Other animals, not having this 
power of choice, seldom grow thus confused or discon- 
tented ; wild animals, perhaps never : their pains are of 
a difterent order ; domesticated animals, rarely : the 
misery of even a bombed, starved and hunted alley- 
cat, though agonizing to itself and to the onlooker 
with an otherward regard, is, generally speaking, sen- 
sory rather than emotional, let alone r^liocinative. 
But John, Sam and Bill, in addition to feeling sensory 
pains, grow emotionally discontented and ratiocina- 
tively confused ; and they do so often : one might 
almost say, always. 

“ If, however, John, Sara and Bill each lays his 
self-will wholly aside, each will find, after a period 
of time directly proportioned to the rigour of. his self- 
will’s resistance, that his consciousness grows still ; 
and, if he continues to hold his self-will in abeyance 
during this ‘experience, he will hear, in the stillness 
within him, a ‘ command.’ But the self-will bitterly 
resents being laid aside and, even when this has seem- 
ingly been accomplished, tries to creep back in dis- 
guise : it is vferyi skilled in disguise, and often mas- 
querades as the command itself ; once the listener has 
heard the authentic Voice of the command, however, 
he will never mistake any other voice for it. 

If the listener obeys the command exactly, he Will 
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experience a sudden and unfamilia’r sense of peace : 
his confusion and discontent will, for the moment, 
have vanished. And, if he makes a daily, daylong 
and lifelong practice o^ thus laying aside his self-will 
and obeying such commands, he will find within him, 
eventually, ‘ the peace which passeth all understand- 
ing.’ 

Furthermore, although, as this last phrase signi- 
fies, he will not be able — and perhaps even the 
Knowers themselves are not able — to understand the 
luhy ? of Causality, he will no longer doubt the com- 
plete validity of that why?, even for his finite self, 
since he will now be able to watch its how?: to 
observe and examine, closely and in detail, not only 
the processes of his peace, but the very process of 
Causality itself. In other words, he will build his 
world oh Knowledge) because Knowledge is, as 
already stated, Knowledge of process : of universe- 
form operating entelechically within Causality, 

“I do not ask you to accept these sayings. Test 
them. Test these and all similar sayings by your own 
experience. Verify them for yourselves.’’ 

” But how can we ? ” exclaims C. 

“ Very simply,” the old man replies : “ by carry- 
ing out my suggestion and seeing whether it 
‘ works.’ ” 

“ Sheer pragmatism,” C murmurs under his 
breath ; but the old .man hears him; 

“The founder of Christian Tradition,” he replies, 
smiling', is reported to have said i ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall *knbw them.’ If that is pragmatism, I am 
well -content to be labelled’ pragmatist iip such com- 
pany. If, however,” he adde, somewhat sternly, 
vou mean that the finding's of onerational- tests can 
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affect the nature of ' Reality,’ which alone may be 
called Truth, you have paid little attention to what 
has been said. « * 

“The saying that faith ‘v^orks’,’’ he continues 
more gently, “ is, of all these sayings, perhaps the 
least difficult to test : and perhaps that is why ‘ the 
simple believer ’ builds his world on faith and why 
his teacher laid such stress on it. So test, first, that 
saying. Those who believe in using violence to enforce 
their self-will on others have been, for centuries, test- 
ing it in their own fashion and have now, by faith, 
begotten on fact the atomic bomb.* You, I gather, do 
not like the atomic bomb ; none the less, self-interested 
faith in what you regard as ‘ evil * produces ‘ evil,’ 
just as self-interested faith in what you*regard as 
‘ good ’ produces ‘ good.’ 

“ For those, however, who seek to build their 
worlds on Knowledge, the test needs to be strictly dis- 
interested,' it is necessary to lake for it some neutral 
object, something which the tester regards as neither 
‘ good ’ nor ‘ evil ’ : for example, money. You, pre- 
sumably, would not be here, listening to me, if your 
concern were money ; you have probably, therefore, 
none. Let us at least suppose that you have none and 
that you see no prospect of getting any by means 
which you regard, without self-pride, as permissible. 
On no account lessen — if possible increase, and sustain 
— 'your efforts to earn aright; but at the same time — 
one of you has defined faith— perform an act of faith ; 
believe in your inmost hearts — for no reason, fjust 
because ’^that money, from some completely unex- 
pected source, will come to you ; go on believing it : 

, and observe y^hether it Comes. 

TSe4-p,i74, 
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“You four appear to be Westerners ; your nunds 
therefore, are likely to have bfieaii rationalisUcally coni 
ditioned ; so you may i^nd difficulty in performing an 
act of faith with reference to a neutral object, for the 
act has to be unqualified and wholly sincere. If, in 
such a case, one of you grows discouraged by many 
failures, and decides to perform an act of faith with 
reference to an object which is, to him, not neutral 
and performs it, and finds that it ‘ works,’ and is and 
remains satisfied, he will be building his world on 
faith, not on Knowledge; there will, therefore, no 
longer be any valid reason why he should not accept 
the authority of a Church. Similarly, if money is not 
a strictly nftitral object to him in his secret heart and 
he thinks that he can cheat Causality, or if, indeed, the 
whole thing seems to him absurd, there will no longer 
be — for him — any valid reason why he should not 
manufacture atomic bombs: it is a logical corollary 
for those who seek to exalt themselves above 
Causality; and he will be in no position to find fault 
with those who act logically, least of all with those 
who perform an act of faith with reference to an object 
which is, to them, not neutral and thus achieve their 
desired end, even though that end involve world- 
disaster. 

“ If, however, you succeed in performing your act 
of disinterested faith, and find that it ‘ works,’ but 
think that this may have been due to ‘ chance, ’ repeat 
the experiment : repeat it as often as you find neces-. 
safy to convince yourselves whether the saying th^t 
faith ‘ works ' is accurate. Causality does not cheftt ; 
but renjember : Causality cannot be cheated. A!hd 
femember also : ‘ the pains are great ’. The paitt of 
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testing, disinterestedly, whether faith ‘ works,’ is the 
least of those pains. ^ f 

“ One thing more. We who seek to build our 
worlds on Knowledge are, no whit less than those who 
build theirs on faith or desire, hiliman beings subject 
to error, ignorance and, most perilous of all, pride : 

‘ by that sin fell the angels ’ ; far more than any others, 
we are vowed to humility and indissolubly bound to 
use for the benefit of our fellows, daily and hourly, 
any Knowledge which there may be within us, to 
lighten their burden and to ease their pain.” 

There is a silence. 

” Would you be willing, sir,” asks A at last, “ to 
restate the rules governing the Way, *or to sum- 
marize them ? ’ ’ 

“ The rules need to be obeyed,” the old man replies, 
” not talked about j you know where to find them. 
And the comparatively simple preparation necessary 
before you can learn how to obey those rules which 
govern the first stages of the Way has already been 
made clear by one of your own number* : he warned 
you not to battle against material power in material 
things, ^nd never to let yourselves feel fear, anger, 
hate ; he might have added : jealousy, greed, envy, 
and all those other diseases of the soul which devour 
the servants of self. This much, however,” the old 
m^n goes on, “ may be said with reference to that 
preparation. W^hen one of tho^e emotions assails 
you, rela?(;i relax completely, as a baby relaxes; 
withdraw from activity, the circumference of your 
wheel, inio your being, its hub t make no. movement 
with yopr.borly, permit no movement by your mjnd; 
! *gee p, 13, 
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hold these, not rigid, but relaxed arid still, as a kitten 
is held, relaxed and still, by tli£ scruff of its neck. You 
can do this by turning your attention away from the 
emotion and its osten^ble cause, and focussing and 
sustaining it, whoWy, impersonally and reverently, 
on any object other than yourself.* 

“ If evil — for that word may be used,” tfe adds 
gravely, ‘ ‘ to designate opposition to Causality, pro- 
vided always that we do not regard opposition to our 
self-will as evil nor regard ourselves as separate from 
the evil-doer — if evil continues to assail you, whether 
it be the evil of your own thoughts or the evil deeds 
of others, continue to relax ; on no account oppose it ; 

‘ accept ’ if,) you will find that it is ‘ conducted ’ 
through you by your acceptance of it, as lightning 
is conducted through* a building by the lightning- 
conductor : you, like the building, will remain un- 
touched. Not necessarily your body ; but your being. 
Your body may scream with agony : and, if you are 
slain, you are slain. But the quality of your last and 
most completely focussed moments on earth will be, 
according to some Traditions, ‘part of that entity 
which ’■ — as has already been said among you — ‘ in 
an unthanglng NoilY beyond place-time is you ’ : and, 
in any event, will be the quality of Arahatship itself. 

“ Acceptance is comparatively easy, when you are 
the victim ; when the victim is one whom you love, 
it is by far'tnore difficult ; but it has to be achieved. 
That, too, is part of the pains : the bitterest part. 

‘•'The old man’s students state that, once, the pupil has 
attained proficiency in attention-focus, he is advised by his 
teacher to apply it, in the next stage, to the self and. its 
emotion? I hnt that, before l^e pupil can do this correctly, 
he has to learn to turn it completely away from these. 
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“ All such preliminary and, as it were, negative 
preparation for the Wg,y has been summarized by 
Tradition in three worSs : ‘ Lay self by 

“ When, finally, our preparation has been fully 
made and we are ready to tread the' Way, there is even 
less which may be said. But what may be said is 
positivd; and it has been said, with incomparable 
clarity, by the founder of Christian Tradition. If his 
words need newly stating for you to-day, they may 
perhaps be restated, very simply and very humbly, 
thus : ‘ Love with your whole being the Voice which 
speaks within you. And, every instant of your life, 
treat every living thing with loving-kindness 

7. The old ■poet’s listeners discuss hirn. 

Those who have listened to the old man are, once 
again, alone together. They are silent, 

“We have come a long way,” says D at last, 

“ from that moment when, entrusting ourselves to a 
great As If, we leapt into darkness. We did not know 
what was on the other side of the abyss into which 
we leapt : we did not even know whether it had an 
other side ; but we w'ere desperate : even that leap 
seemed to us less intolerable than the self-evident non- 
sense of ‘ safety first ’, which has bropght us face to 
face with the possible destruction of mankind by the 
misuses of r^uclear fission. We leapt therefore : and 
fell for ever, it seemed, through * the dark night of 
the soul % where there is nothing ; and noiy we fipd 
ourselves here. Where is ‘here’,” he askS : “and 
what next?” 

I The others 'say nothing . * i 

“ One thingf only,” he contindes after a little, while', / 
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“ is clear to me at this moment. That far side from 
which we leapt is, seen from this side, within reach 
of my hand. Senses and reason still wait there, to 
guide us, if we wish.l^?' 

“ What impressed me most,” says B, “ was that, 
throughout the entire time when I was in his presence, 
I felt surrounded by a solid, a tangibly sdlid and 
impregnable, wall of love. I could lean my whole 
vteight on it. For the first continuofis period of time 
in my adult life I felt ‘ safe’, as safe as if I were in 
the womb again. But this feeling seemed to proceed, 
less from what he said or did, less even from the way 
in which he said or did it, thah from what he was.” 

“Yet heiused the word love only three times,” says 
A; “and once it was quoted, and once it referred to 
love felt by us, and only once did it refer to love felt 
by him : and then the word which he used was loved ; 
his exact words were : ‘ Those whom I loved and 
hated Clearly he no longer hates any one or any 
thing. Do you think,” he asks D, “ that he no longer 
loves any one or any thing? He claimed that faith 
, is transcended by Knowledge ; perhaps love is also : 
personal love.” 

“ Was it his love which surrounded us,” D replies : 
“ or — if what he said is true — was it the love of his 
KnoWer, or even of our Knowers ? Love and Know- 
ledge may be equal and inseparable manifestations of 
‘ Reality 

“ Oilce or twice,” says. A, “ I thought that he was 
going to mention other Inhabitants of universe-form, 
4n addition to the KnowerS'; they seemed on the far 
fringe of his mind. Perhaps, in dimensions beyond 
oufs, a hierarchy of such Inhabitants exists, of whom 
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the Knowers are next in order above man and, above 
them, some Order whiclr is to them what they are to 
us; perhaps, on their*far side, the Knowers too are 
Known, as, on our far side, ^ what he said is true, 
w^e are Known by them. ‘ But that^’ the old man would 
say, ‘ is an unprofitable thought, for it is not about 
facts ol* entities, and these alone are Knowable 

“ He seemed to see all things as a pattern,” D goe's 
on ; ” was that because he viewed them from age, or 
because he viewed them with Knowledge ? But I am 
reasonably sure that the pattern was not what is com- 
monly meant by pragmatic,” he adds, with a glance 
toward C, who has said nothing since he murmured 
‘ Pragmatism ’ and looks perplexed anjJ unhappy ; 
” the old man was examining m their order objects 
which had been laid out, as it were, on the table in 
front of him.” 

Each of the old man’s listeners seems to be follow- 
ing hii own line of thought. 

‘‘And truth,” A now continues, ‘‘was a word 
which he used only once : and then but to imply that 
truth is beyond the reach, not only of us, but of the 
Knowers themselves. Yet everything which he said 
seemed instinct with truth : it carried conviction ; to 
most of uS at least,” he adds, glancing in tnrn toward 
C. 

‘‘ But in this case also,” says B, ‘‘ our sense of con- 
viction seemed to proceed, once again, less from yhat 
he said or even from how he said it, than from some 
quality within himself, his very being, so to speak. 
I say his ‘being he goes on thoughtfully;,” and 
yet he hadfoo ‘ self ip the ordinary meaning of that 
word-b 
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The I.WO speakers look at one Another. “ It all 
seems contradictory,” says A. They turn toward D. 

‘‘ Selflessness,” D says, ‘ ‘ is ’commonly believed in 
the West to be negati^. It is precisely the opposite, 
as we have seen tod<ty with out own eyes. But the 
belief has been strengthened by counterfeit doctrine 
claiming to be Christian, preached by the selfish mas- 
querading as the selfless to conceal — from themselves 
also — their secret desires. Eastern Tradition likens 
the person in process of becoming selfless to an onion 
from which skin after skin is being peeled, until, at 
the end, there is nothing left of the onion — except 
its smell : this, Tradition says, is now not only pure, 
but incomparably stronger.” 

The other two laugh, and the face of C brightens. 

“But that smell,” he exclaims almost gaily, ‘‘is 
‘ conscious I ’ ; it cannot be anything else. So my 
soul is not only immortal : it is I, and knows that it 
is I.” 

A and B turn on him, but D checks them, 
” Gently,” he says : we are all fellow-travellers ; and 
this man, too, leapt with us.” Then, to the man who 
has just spoken, he, says ; 

“Sonie Traditions teach that the soul has further 
opportunities for learning, for purification, after the 
death of the body; some indeed teach that, unless the 
Soul joins freely in this task of purifying itself, it has 
no alternative 'within Causality but to go on suffering, 
until pain has burned it pure. And it may well be 
that the unchanging Now in tyhich, a‘s we believe, 
out, entities exist is unchanging 6nly to 'diir human 
qye^, Watching from place-tiriie ; to 'the Inhabitants 
of bih(^r dimensions, if thefe be such, oiir Unchanging 
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Now may seem as transient and mobile as, to us, the 
waves of the sea. But we do not inhabit those dimen- 
sions : we inhabit these"; and you have heard little of 
what the old man said, if you think that his ‘ onion 
smell’ is, or even resembles, ^^our ‘conscious I.’ 
Everything which he said, everything which he was, 
bore witness that, as a person, he did not exist save 
in relation to his Knower.” 

“ Not I live,” quotes B, ‘‘ ‘but Christ liveth in 
me . 

‘‘ Exactly. And, like the author of Galatians, the 
old man taught, also, that this is an experience open 
to each and all of us ; his every word, his very being, 
was a continuous affirmation and reminder that — ac- 
cording to him — ‘ heaven ’ itself is a stafe of being, 
that it is attainable in place-time, and that it is directly 
proportioned to each person’s individual obedience to 
his Knower’s bidding. ‘ How can we attain heaven 
‘‘there,” ’ he would say, ‘ if we have not attained it 
“here”?’ 

“Yes,” D suddenly exclaims, ‘‘ if self is to be laid 
aside, it has to be laid aside here and now ; we have 
only our dailiness : there is only now ; that much, at 
least, is at last clear to me. And the laying aside of 
self, this also clearly, is a process : it is not an evept. 
Even that ‘ dark night of the soul,’ which we experi- 
enced when we were falling through the abyss, even 
that sense of lebirth which we experienced in the old 
njan’s presence, are processes : processes taking plape 
in each now of each one of us before we leapt, thence- 
forward, henceforth, always; always, that is to say, 
until, like him, we are burned pure. But he would f>e 
tile first to deny that he is pure : ‘ The ‘‘ ppion smell 1’ 
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proceeds, not from me,’ he would say* ‘ but from the 
Knower within me ; only in so far as I obey His bid- 
dings, only in so far as I am ftothing save His instru- 
ment, only in so far as “ conscious I ” has ceased to 
exist, am I pure.’ he would add, I think : ‘ Self- 
righteousness bolts and bars the gate of heaven ; self 
is the bar to Knowledge.’ Yes, ‘the pains are 
great’,” 

” Do you mean,” C asks, humbly, “ that I am self- 
righteous? ” 

” Let me put it less harshly than that,” D answers 
with a smile. ‘‘ A kitten may assume that man exists 
for its convenience ; a man, that God exists for his — 
and, if God does not even exist, it is exceedingly in- 
considerate of God.” 

The other two chuckle ; C is silent. 

” Then I suppose you mean,” he says at last, ” that 
my personal immortality consists solely in my 
Knower ? ” ' 

‘‘That, I think,” D replies gently, ‘‘is what the 
old man would say: your abiding immortality.” 

‘‘ I understand,” says C quietly. 

There is a long silence. 

“Well,” D says at last, “I asked j ‘What 
next ? ’ ” 

Again there is silence. 

‘‘I suppose,” C says hesitantly, ‘‘that the next 
thing is to test the old man’s sayings. But I ?im 
frightened; I am terribly frightened.” 

‘ ‘ Of npt finding ? ”, esk his fellows. 

” Not?’ C replies slowly ;[■ " oLfijtiding.” 



PART V. 

IN THE EVERYDAYVoRLD. 

' Fear knocked. Faith opened the door. No one was 
there.' — Old saying. 

Like the four enquirers, we face nuclear fission ; we 
see with our own eyes the results of separatism, as 
they affect the world — as they are in process of 
destroying a world — to-day : it is ourselves, not 
others, whom our separatism has exiled. Is any other 
course of action, of practical daily action, except 
separatism, possible — not necessarily for ‘ man ’ ; 

‘ man ’ is an abstraction — but for you, for me? You 
and I are facts, facts with which you, I, others, have 
to deal, daily and practically. Practically is the opera- 
tive word, and chatter about practice is no use, to 
ourselves or others; this whole pamphlet remains 
chatter, unless if be applied in action. 

The old poet has suggested a course of practical 
daily action. He has specifically said or implied that, 
if we follow his suggested course of action daily and 
practically, we shall attain these results, among 
others : 

1. We' shall be continuously happy and serene, 

whatever our material circumstance ; ' ' 

2. We shall be able to help others toward attaining 
this happiness and serenity, whatever their material 
circumstance ; 

3. We shall never, under any circumstance, be in 
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doubt or hesitate over the choice between ‘ right ’ and 
‘ wrong ’ ; 

4. We shall not be self-deceived. 

Those are large clahns. If they are justified, they 
are important, not ]#*fst so to-day. Are they justified ? 
Every Tradition, from beyond the beginning of his- 
tory, says that they are, wholly. But few in oiir hemi- 
sphere nowadays accept the statements of Tradition. 
For those who do not, the old poet has suggested a 
practical method of testing these claims, though the 
would-be tester has been warned that ‘ the pains are 
great’. Are the pains greater than those which you 
suffer ? You alone can answer that. 

The pains which you — and every thoughtful person 
in the world — suffer to-day include, not only your 
present personal cares and troubles, but the bitterly 
reasonable expectation that all those whom you most 
love and all the works of man which you most prize 
will, within a few years, be suddenly and violently 
scorched to a cinder. Such pains may seem to you 
greater than any other pains could be ; and, in that 
case, you may perhaps ask : “ Is the method of test- 
ing, which the old man has suggested, a trustworthy 
operational test ? ” 

Whaf constitutes a trustworthy operational test? 

Outside ,your lylndow is a street : across the Street 
is a tobacconist’s shop; you have no cigarettes : you 
consider crossing the street, with the hope of buying 
some. Your senses and reason, supported by yopr 
life-experience and that, of ypur fellows, t^ll you that, 
if 'you faitfifplly conform to fho traffic-regulations, 
proceed in a quiet and orderly manner, and are 
rnoderately sane in body attd tnind — that is, as sane 
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as most of us — you will, in all human probability, 
succeed in crossing- the,street. They do not tell you 
that you will necessarily, nowadays, find cigarettes 
at the tobacconist’s. On youi^j^vay across the street 
you may be knocked down by aTifeug or by accident ; 
you alone can decide whether your hope for the cigar- 
ettes justifies that risk. You have an alternative : to 
remain for the present without cigarettes. 

Within you is a mental street : across the street, 
you have been told by some of your fellows who seem 
to you reasonably reliable in other matters and clearly 
believe what they are saying in this matter, is a state 
of mind; you have not that state of mind : you con- 
sider crossing the street, with the hope of attaining it. 
These your fellows, supported by certain experiences 
of your own, which hitherto you may have tried to 
ignore or to explain away, and by a large — a very 
large — body of testimony for many thousand years, 
tell you that, if you faithfully conform to the mental 
traffic-regulations and so forth, you will, not in all 
human probability but in fact, succeed in crossing the 
street. They further tell you that on its other side 
you will find, necessarily, unlike the cigarettes, the 
state of mind which you hope to attain. You have 
been warned that your crossing of the street will be 
exceedingly painful; you alone can decide whether 
ybur hope for the state of mind justifies that risk. 
You"have an alternative : to remain in your present 
state of* mind. 

' Y ou decide to cross the street. 

Y6u erbss it r the paths of crossing rabk'you; but 
you attain for a moment .the! hoped-for state mind. 
This state of mind seems to you wOrth the painfe : 
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next day you repeat the crossing ;* the pains micro- 
scopically decrease : the sta^e of mind lasts a tiny 
moment longer. You make a daily practice of cross- 
ing ; the pains mark^y decrease : the state of mind 
lasts markedly long^"^ You take up your residence on 
the other side of the street; the pains cease : the state 
of mind is permanent; its results are those which the 
old poet had claimed that they would be. Subse- 
quently, your senses and reason verify your findings. 

That, if a statement of fact, seems to describe not 
inaccurately a trustworthy operational test ; and asser- 
tions to the contrary by rationalistic extremists, especi- 
ally angry assertions, seem lacking in common sense : 
particularly, since the test is precisely that type of 
test which has resulted in many major scientific dis- 
coveries, including the atomic bomb itself. 

You alone, however — on the supposition that you 
find yourself unable or unwilling to accept Tradition's 
warranty — Can decide whether the statement is, for 
you, a statement of fact and, if so, whether you con- 
sider the test trustworthy; no outside person can cross 
the street on your behalf : if you wish to cross it, you 
have to cross; no outside person can deternline the 
truth or falsity, for you, of all these sayings : if you 
wish to determine them, you have to determine and, 
i^ you consider the test trustworthy, and test the 
various sayings, and find them to be statements of 
fact — that is to say, if your senses and reason subse- 
quently verify your findings — no outside person can 
qpt pij (those findings on , yppr .behalf ; ,yau have tO 
act. 

In, the interpretation of such facts, however; if you 
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find them to be facts and if you feel that you need 
guidance in their interptetation, Tradition once again 
stands ready to guide. ' But you are under no compul- 
sion to accept its guidance; ano^even if you accept, it 
is you who accept : it is you who^lect, invent or dis- 
cover that interpretation, if any, which, in your judg- 
ment, fits the facts. 

All sincere Traditionalists, and many thoughtful 
and sincere people who are not Traditionalists, believe 
that the Western world to-day desperately seeks — 
and needs— guidance on subjects which have been 
touched in this pamphlet. Such subjects may perhaps 
be summarized in the following questions, worded 
intentionally in popular terms : 

1. “ Does ‘ heaven ’ really exist? ” 

2. " If it does, how can I ‘ get there ’ ? ” 

3. “ Do ‘ right’ and ‘wrong’ really exist? ” 

4. “ If they do, how can I ascertain them ? ” 

5. “ What happens to ‘ the soul ’ after death ? ” 

The old poet’s answers to these questions are clear, 
direct and simple. He replies : 

1. “ Yes.” 

2. “ By exactly obeying the ‘ commands ’ which, if 
you strictly follow the methods prescribed, you will 
hear within you.” 

3. “Yes.” 

4. ” By exactly obfeying the ‘ copimands,’ Which, if 
you stfictly follow the methods prescribed, you will 
heat within you,” 
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5. “It depends entirely on you. 

These, or Traditionally equivalent, answers are 
generally accepted throughout most of the East, and 
used to be througho^ most of the Westf . The fate 
of mankind in the Immediate future may well depend 
on the West’s re-acceptance of them. Before they 
can be generally re-accepted, however, they need to be 
generally re-acceptable. And they can only be 
generally re-acceptable, if they are kept simple, in- 
terpreted simply and sincerely and, above all, shown 
true in practice, daily and hourly, by those who pro- 
claim their truth. The Spiritual and moral collapse 
of the West, and of the industrialized East, is due not 
least to the>failure of some of the Churches, and of an 
overwhelming majority of their ‘ churchmen,’ to show 
in their lives what they speak with their lips. Their 
insincerity undermines the faith of ‘ the simple be- 
liever,’ strengthens the position of the extreme ration- 
alist, and disheartens deeply the seeker for truth. The 
last feels that it is as useless to search for spiritual 

♦The old poet identified ‘the soul ’ with ' conscious I but 
spoke of Traditions which affirm its continued existence! 
and he laid stress on the individual's power of choice; also 
he stated that f;uth is, for moat men, beneficjal and is justi- 
fied by its wdrlcs. Those, however, who hold that faith in the 
soul’s continuing existence is necessary to re-establish a 
tplerabje standard of human behaviour generally throughout 
the industrialized world and claim this his teaching supports 
their advboacy of such faith, need to keep stedfastly hi muid 
the teaching’s focal point; that, liitimately, the soul, exists 
pnly in its ^ower. Close .students ^qf Christian Tradition 
may think' Ihaii, in these matters aS m many others, the old 
mah's teaching strictly confothis tb it. ’ 

.fP^ychologicaJJy equivalent -answers are given tdijay by 
mtoy psychologists. pd by almpgt ,alL,psycho-tihe,rapis 1 is. ^me 
Tfaditibnausts, of proven wisdom and deep learning, -wnoliy 
cpndemri Ifsj^ehology 1 bht even Cesar's pehny had its Uses: 
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surety amid ecclesiastical mockeriesj as for moral 
surety among the morahsts. And, for those who feel 
thus, the old poet might amplify his answers to the 
third and fourth questions ii\^me such terms as 
these. ^ 

“Morality,”* he might say, “ issues from Know- 
ledge ;*and, since Knowledge is one. Morality is one. 
Those who build their worlds on Knowledge Know 
this ; those who build theirs on faith believe it ; those 
who build theirs on desire sometimes deny it. Yet 
all can act on it. For every man can Know ‘ right ’ 
and ‘ wrong ’ : they consist in obedience, or dis- 
obedience, to his Knower’s bidding. Each time that 
any man obeys his Knower, the act is ‘ right ’ : each 
time that he disobeys Him, the act is ‘ wrong ’ ; what- 
ever code or custom may say. And spiritual surety 
springs from identically the same root; moral and 
spiritual surety are inseparable.” 

This, or something closely akin to this, is recog- 
nized, blindly it may be but implicitly, by those 
Governments in our hemisphere which call themselves 
democratic ; such Governments, in theory if seldom 
in practice, permit ‘ freedom of conscience ’ and 
acknowledge ' the sanctity of the individual.* 

“ And the individual is truly sacred,” the old man 
might continue, “ for he is the instrument and re- 
pository of Knowledge. To violate the sanctity of 
another is, therefore, the gravest ‘ wrong ’ which any 
man can do ; a ‘ wrong ’ against not only thh Knower 
within himself but the Knower, also, within that 
other; 'Morality, being one, never enjoins such viola- 
tjdii, \ indeed, it expressly forbids it, always» Sufeh 
h, ^ As frpin mprajisin ; see .p. s and footnote. 
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violation springs from separatism : the differentiation 
between ‘ self ’ and ‘ other ’ in our daily thinking and 
doing, and the consequent empty effort to benefit our- 
selves at the cost of others, because we have failed to 
recognize and accepW#fe law of Causality. The final 
aspect of separatism is the wilful and enforced extinc- 
tion of life. And, since number is merely a material 
measure, the extinction thus of one life on the gallows, 
of thousands by bombing in London or Berlin, of 
hundreds of thousands in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
of millions in Nazi concentration-camps and death- 
chambers, or of uncounted billions by nuclear fission, 
do not spiritually differ. To him who exists solely in 
his Knower, it matters no more, and no less, if the 
entire plane?, or one baby, is blown to bits.” 

Such, then, would be the old poet’s answers to our 
questions. 

Were those answers statements about material fact 
— .an atom, a mathematical formula, a chemical re- 
action — they would, very properly, if they were con- 
sidered of sufficient importance, be tested scientifically 
by scientists to ascertain their truth or falsity; such 
tests might take many years and be attended by great 
personal pains to those making them : neither of these 
possibilities, however, nor the 'jeers of other practi- 
tioners of science, would deter the testers ; true scien- 
tists, those who attempt to examine material fact im- 
. personally in order to understand, the fajct’s oyn 
nature, have much to teach us others, who attempt re- 
search into niatters with which they do not primarily 
conqern; themselves ; we would do well to study, not 
only their ntethod, but their example* The old poet's 
answers need sqch testing ; they rtiay also merit it ; 
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they may indeed merit as closely detailed and im- 
personal examination, in the scientific spirit and by 
the scientific method, as the constitution of the atom 
itself. It may even be that they too, like it, conceal 
within themselves inexhaustm^ reservoirs of im- 
measurable power : that they are, not merely by poetic 
analogiy but in spiritual fact, spiritual atoms. 

Some of those who recognize this possibility may 
consider, therefore, that they should organize them- 
selves for the purpose of thus examining his state- 
ments and similar statements made by others, of col- 
lating the results of their examination and of publish- 
ing their findings. Those who hold this opinion are 
referred to the first paragraph of the note on page 79 
of this pamphlet. * 

Others, again, who have come much of the way 
with the pamphlet's author on this voyage of explora- 
tion, may need, above all else, consolation : consola- 
tion for their own sufferings and for those of others ; 
and they may find it, ironically perhaps, yet perhaps 
legitimately also, in the recent saying of a distin- 
guished scientist:* “The discovery of the atomic 
bomb,’’ he claimed, " is due in the first place to faith.” 
Like a faint echo, we hear a tiny and infinitely remote 
whisper : ” Faith ‘ works it seems to say, “ a§ in 
‘good’, so in ‘evil’; but, as in ‘ evil’, so also in 
‘ good If those words be true, faith, which brings 
consolation, brings at the last even more than con- 
solation : it brings that in which it believes. Anfi the 
consensus of human opinio.n has always believed that 
—to revert to our earlier terminology — quantitative 
results are, in fact ,* produced by qualitative causes; 

*On August 26th, 1945, in a B.B.C. broadcast. ’ ' 
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even the scientist’s saying, like everj^thing which the 
old poet said, seems, itself top, to confirm that con- 
clusion which has been reached, generation after 
generation, century after century, by daily common 
sense. 

Those, on the other hand, who need consolation 
but lack faith, may find their consolation in tlw hope 
that this daily common sense will succeed in setting 
up, before it is too late, “ a single over-riding world 
authority,”* which can enforce the will of all the 
peoples of the earth, of all ordinary folk like our- 
selves, toward using nuclear fission for the benefit, 
not the destruction, of mankind. Perhaps, if they 
are British, they will feel a sanguine pride in the 
fact that representative leaders of the two main par- 
ties in our Commons have advocated the establish- 
ment of such an authority and declared our readiness 
to submit to it. And their hope will be strengthened 
by the further fact that many poets and prophets of 
our own race, including men so diverse as Shelley, 
Tennyson and Kipling, held fast to this same hope, 
and by the clear evidence — clear to any dispassionate 
observer— that the two mightiest “nations” in the 
world to-day, the U.S.A. and the U.S.SvR., both de- 
sire international peace. . * ; 

Others, yet again, recognizing the destructive 
power of mutual mistrust and, driven therefore to 
probe niore deeply into the nature pf things, may find 
Gpnsolation in a different thought. They are 
familiaFtwitb theidoQtrine that myth is bptthe faded 
tecollectioniof bygone faqt, ,ahd ith^t the legends of 
cbinmrataky.’i’ August- ia-Qi. 

1945 1 
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A.tiantis, Babel ‘and the Flood commemorate world- 
shattering cataclysms Jong ago ; they recall that, in 
Brahman Tradition, mankind is closely approaching 
the end of the Black Age, th^Us end will be accom- 
•plished in another world-shm?^ing cataclysm, and 
that the Black will be succeeded by a new Golden 
Age rthe whole vast cycle of Golden, Silver, Bronze 
and Iron beg'inning once more ; and they perceive 
close similarities in this teaching to much in Christian 
and Judaic Tradition. Such readers will, perhaps, 
turn for guidance and courage to that wise and beauti- 
ful play, Green Pastures, banned by our British 
separatism from our British stage, and there learn 
anew those parallel lessons which th^ theatre too 
teaches ; that microcosm is in all respects the image 
and mirror of macrocosm, that the same law governs 
both, and that cause and effect are not two separate 
things but inseparable aspects of one and the same 
thing. And they may find a deep consolation, again 
perhaps legitimately, in the thought that they also 
are building an Ark, where wisdom may take shelter 
from a coming flood and be found, on the summit 
of a new Ararat, by those who come after. 

And many in the ‘ new ’ countries of the world, 
particularly once again the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
will point with gladness and pride to their young 
men and women and say ; “ See what results, when 
the child is decently fed, housed, clothed, given fair 
opportunity. If this results even in our semi-civiliza- 
tion, whkt might not result in a real civilization, where 
every other consideration was subordinated .to the 
sanctity of the individual ? If this results, when merely 
quantitative conditions are improved, what would, not 
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result, if qualitative conditions were ihade new ? The 
ape,” these say, ‘‘stood upright; now, man has 
learned to fly. We are entering the atomic era : the 
second great step in th^volution of human conscious- 
ness has begun.” ^ 

And on those who say this, believing it truly in 
their hearts, the old poet would smile, it may he, and 
murmur to himself : ‘‘ I am old; you are young, and 
yours is a brave hope : may it prosper.” 

But the reader who has come the whole journey with 
this pamphlet’s author does not ask for hope, nor lean 
on faith, nor need consolation, nor seek to prove 
or disprove. He is concerned with two facts, two 
only : and they suffice him. He has a conscience, 
and obeys it; and he lives in his now. 

For such a reader the word conscience is not a de- 
based Traditionalist coin; it has its full etymological 
meaning: ‘‘knowing with the altogetherness ” ; 
therefore, conscience and conduct are, for him, in- 
separable : the inner and the outer aspects of being. 
Conscience bids, conduct does; but being is: and 
only being is, and it is always in a now, and in a 
pow only. Thus, rooted in being, he lives in his 
dailiness, from each now to the next, doing what con- 
science bids. 

But cpnscience, which tells him what to do, does not 
always t^Uihini how to do it: in these cases, for 
guides, he has reason, eijiperiencej humility. And 
they, no less than conscience, teach him that the law 
which governs his being add hlih4® conscience and 
conduct, the inner and the'quter, i’ns'^parably into one, 
binds the universe itself also into one vast insepar- 
ability and governs each tiniest constituent part : cell, 
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man, planet, so’lar system, universe, each with its 
own being and each, microcosm ically or macrocosmi- 
cally, one with all ; an immeasurable hierarchy, it may 
be, issuing from and returnii^ to ‘Reality’ : Spirit 
Itself, Pure and Absolute Bei^t Which, in a begin- 
ningless and endless Now, alone Is. But, the guides 
withirrwarn him, this last is speculation, and irrele- 
vant : for Spirit is only known to man in, and as, 
Spiritual Law, the Law governing and uniting all 
thingsv 

Such a reader, standing at his ultimate crossroads 
— or at any, since each crossroad is, in its own now, 
ultimate — knows that, for him, the choice of the 
‘ right ’ road depends, wholly, on , unswerving 
obedience to the commands of conscience and un- 
wavering recognition and acceptance of Spiritual 
Law. And, the guides within tell him, this is true for 
every man. But, unseparate from his fellows, he 
knows also that he is as indivisibly one with those who 
choose ‘ wrong ’ as with those who choose ‘ right.’ 

Such a reader has, and therefore needs, no de- 
fences : his being, ‘ fluid as water ’ in the words of 
Laotzu, slips through the interstices of pain and place 
and time. No one can take anything from him ; for 
only his being is his : and this he holds in trust for 
every living thing ; or, more truly, he is his being’s : 
and his being holds him in trust. Thus his being 
does. And thus,- as On a ceaselessly revolving stage, 
he treads the Way : 

Which neither begins nor ends, 

‘ Nor ascends nor descends.' 
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NOTE. 

The publisher and the author regret that they 
cannot enter into any correspondence concerning this 
pamphlet. Those readers, however, who hold the 
opinion mentioned onp. 74, are invited to send their 
names and addresses, typed or clearly written on a 
single sheet of paper (indicating whether Mr.i'ldrs., 
Miss, etc.), together with a stamped self-addressed 
envelope, to “Atomist,” at the publisher’s office, A 
full list of these names and addresses will be compiled 
and sent in due course to all such readers, who will 
thus be able to communicate with one another, should 
they wish to do so. 

It is suggested that any reader, who tries to practise 
in his daily affairs the doctrine expounded by ‘ the 
old poet’ or an analogous doctrine but finds himself 
perplexed, in the midst of an angry and unhappy 
world, by a specific difficulty in its application, 
should state his difficulty to himself, in the form 
of a WRITTEN QUESTION; the question needs to 
be worded simply, clearly and briefly, in terms of 
FACT, not of emotion or ratiocination. If, after care- 
ful and impersonal reflection, he still finds himself 
unable to answer the question, he is invited to send it, 
WITHOUT COMMENT, to the author, at the pub- 
lisher’s office; a second pamphlet is projected, in 
which an attempt will be made to answer such ques^ 
tions and to^ deal with such difficulties. Bid, once 
again, the author regrets that he cannot enter into 
correspondence. 




